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LEARN  ABOUT  LAMB  . 

Direct  from  Meat  Headquarters 


identify 

these 

cuts 


called 


for 

Dry 

or 

Moist 

Cooking 

Methods 


Loin  chop 
Eoglish  chop 
Kuhioy  chop 
Lom  roost 
*Rollod  loin 


Rib  (rock)  roost 
Crown  roost 
Rib  chop 
FroMh  chop 
Ribiots  or  Rreostf 


'Rolled  sirloin 


Sirloin  chop 


leg  roost 
Leg  steok 
Roond bone chop ft 
Scpiore  cot, 

*  rolled  or 
*CHshion  shodder 
roosttt 

Shonkt 


Blode  bone  choptt 
Square  cut, 
’^rolled  or 
^cushion  shoulder 

roosttt 
Saratoga  chopt 


(with  dry  heat) 

overi'roasting:  Roast  in  a  slow  oven  (325“F.) 
fat  side  up,  on  a  rack  in  a  low,  open  pan.  Do  not 
sear  or  add  water.  Use  a  meat  thermometer 
175®F.— medium;  180®F.— well-done. 
oven>broiling:  Preheat  broiler  to  degree  re¬ 
quired  by  your  range  for  best  results.  Slash  fat 
edges  of  1  to  2  inch  thick  chops.  Broil  on  rack  3 
inches  from  heat  until  done  as  desired.  Turn  once, 
pan -broiling  and  frying:  Chops  thinner  than 
1  inch  may  be  pan-broiled  in  a  heavy,  lightly 
greased,  open  skillet.  Brown  well  on  both  sides. 
Reduce  heat.  Turn  as  necessary  to  cook  evenly. 
Use  no  water.  Season  as  desired.  To  pan-fry  use 
slightly  more  fat. 


(with  moist  heat) 

braising  (includes  stewing) : 
Season  meat  or  dip  into 
seasoned  flour.  Brown  slowly 
in  a  small  amount  of  hot  fat, 
turning  to  brown  evenly  in  a 
heavy  skillet  or  kettle.  Season. 
Add  herbs,  spices  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  additional  seasoning  if 
desired,  and  a  small  amount  of 
liquid.  Cover  and  cook  until 
fork-tender  on  top  of  range  or 
in  a  360®F.  oven. 


see  Co-ed,  page  51,  for  another 

TEACHING  TOOL  from 


♦  Boneless 

t  Must  be  cooked  by  moist  heat  methods 
tt  May  be  cooked  by  moist  or  dry  heat  methods 


Swift 


Our  105th  year 
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PROTEIN 


csseiilial  in 

llic  daily  diet 


With  other  nutrients,  protein  must  be  supplied  daily 
by  foods  of  animal  and  plant  origin  ...  in  kinds  and 
amounts  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  essential  amino  acids 
and  total  nitrogen. 

The  amount  of  each  essential  amino  acid  which  must 
be  present  in  the  diet  varies  with  the  individual's  si/e  . . . 

rate  of  growth _ rate  of  maturation  of  tissues _ 

efficiency  of  digestion  and  metabolism  . . .  physiological 
state  . . .  and  health.  Nature  of  the  diet  also  affects 
amino  acid  requirements  . . .  total  nitrogen  and  calories 
present . . .  ratio  of  each  essential  and  related  amino 
acid  to  each  other  . . .  times  of  eating  and  digestibility 
of  foods  which  provide  them  . . .  and  adequacy  of 
all  essential  nutrients. 

Tentative  ratios  of  amino  acids  required  by  human 
beings  have  been  proposed  . . .  based  on  averages  from 
many  types  of  dietary  studies.  When  these  are  compared 
with  whole  milk  and  eggs,  it  is  found  that . . . 

2.6  cups  of  whole  milk  will  provide  22.4  firams 
of  protein  and  all  essential  amino  acids  required 
hy  the  adult . . . 

2.5  medium  sized  eftas  will  provide  15.2  ftrams 
of  protein  and  all  essential  amino  acids  required 
hy  the  adult. 

C  ow's  milk  protein  contains  a  favorable  distribution 
of  amino  acids  which  gives  it  a  high  biological  value. 
This  was  demonstrated  by  satisfactory  growth  of  infants 
who  received  only  6  percent  of  their  calories  from 
protein  in  the  form  of  cow’s  milk.  Recommended 
dietary  allowances  and  national  food  supplies  provide 
II  to  12  percent  of  the  calories  from  protein;  milk 
provides  20  percent  of  its  calories  from  protein. 

Milk  is  man's  first  dietary  source  of  protein.  Cow's 
milk  could  be  depended  upon  to  satisfy  the  needs  for 
essential  amino  acids  and  total  nitrogen  at  all  periods 
of  life  if  consumed  in  adequate  amounts  . . . 
as  milk  or  in  dairy  foods. 


Sim  e  1915..  .promoting  better  keatth  thrtwgh  nutrition  researi  k  and edm  atum 

X.VnOXAI.  DAIRY  COUXCII, 

A  non-profit  organization 

1 1 1  NORTH  CANAL  STREET  •  CHICAGO  6.  ILLINOIS 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  IS  ONE  OF  A  SERIES.  REPRINTS  APE  AVAILABLE  UPON  REQUEST. 


The  nutritional  statements  made  in  this  advertisetnent 
have  been  reviewed  hy  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  found 
consistent  with  current  authoritative  medical  opinion. 
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TIPS  ON  TABLEWARE  ! 


"BEAUTY  FOR  YOUR  TABLE" 

by  Morion  Morsh,  Director  of  Oneido  Toble 
Plonning  Service,  free  6-page  manual  for 
teachers  on  sterling,  silverplote  and  stainless 
flatware  ond  hollowware,  table  etiquette,  care 
of  tableware  and  new  melamine  dinnerware 
by  Oneida. 

TABLE  SERVICE  DEMONSTRATION  KIT 
loaned  os  a  teaching  aid 

Complete  with  sample  teaspoons  of  Oneida's 
patterns,  four  complete  place  settings,  four 
dinner  plates,  tablecloth,  literoture  on  history 
and  tradition  on  silverware,  manufacturing, 
etiquette,  etc. 

COOPERATIVE  PRICES  FOR 
HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENTS 

—  on  sterling,  silverplote  or  stainless  steel  flat- 
ware  and  hollowware  for  classroom  demonstra¬ 
tion  purposes  only. 

SEE  COUPON  SERVICE  SECTION  TO  ORDER 

•Trodemarks  of  Oneida  Ltd.,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 

ONEIDA  A  SILVERSMITHS 


With  Your  Editors 


Angelyn  Wodley 


“Jiisl  Itciiin  llif  wile  of  .1  busy  man 
afd  tlif  motlu‘1  of  fi\f  cliildreo  (si.\  to 
l(i)  could  Ik-  a  fidl-timc  and  .satisfying 
jol)  for  me,”  .Angelyn  Wadley  writes, 
“blit  I  think  any  woman  is  a  better 
iiiotber  if  she  has  activities  outside  her 
liome.  My  main  commimity  activities 
are  with  commiltees  working  for  lietter 
I  education  lor  our  cliildreu  and  with 
1  parent  study  grou|)s  sponsored  by  our 
;  cliiircli,  F.  T.  A.,  and  tlie  (loiiutv  liealtb 
(loimcil. 

“Cdiildren  toda\  are  as  busy  as  tlieir 
parents.  W'e  lia\e  a  rule  that  school 
assignments  comt'  first,  eommuuity  and 
cbiircli  second,  bobbies  third,  and 
boiisekeepiug  gets  what  time  is  left, 
'i  he  children  are  awfully  birsy  grow  ing 
up  and  the\  grow  onl\  once.  I  promise 
my  house  that  later  on  I  will  serve  it 
and  keep  it  clean  and  tidy.” 

S«‘«‘  Mrs.  W’adley’s  challenging  article 
oil  page  11. 


Cecile  Palmer 


decile  Palmer  was  lucky  enough  to 
get  into  the  house  of  Dior  in  Paris  last 
summer  on  her  annual  Pairopeau  tour. 
I'liis  year  she  is  going  to  see  the  leading 
It.dian  collections. 

(airrently  .Mrs.  Palmer  is  hel|)iug  to 
re\ise  the  Adviser's  lldiul  Hook  for 
Stamford  f  figh.  The  handbook  is  a  guide 
for  incoming  and  graduating  class  activ¬ 
ities,  soci.il  functions,  rdectiou  of  offic»“rs, 
and  other  school  progr.ims. 

•Another  of  Mrs.  Palmer’s  interesting 
activities  is  running  the  annual  “dhnek 
Wagon.”  This  is  a  big  colorful  buffet 
givei.  by  the  graduating  class  as  a  means 
of  saying  “thank  you”  to  the  entire  staff 
—administration,  faculty,  custodial,  clin¬ 
ical,  .stadium,  and  .secretarial. 

See  Mrs.  Palmer’s  articli'  on  page  14. 


New  Reason  Why 
Girls  In  Their  Teens  Will 
Be  Drinking  More  Milk! 

(Read  obout  the  secret  of  the  Beauty 
Bev  erage  on  poge  4  of  Co-ed) 

Lmtil  recently  home  economists  and 
other  nutritionists  have  been  deep¬ 
ly  concerned  that  only  one  out  of 
five  girls  drink  as  much  as  a  quart 
of  milk  a  day.  The  reason?  It  is 
difficult  to  say  in  each  case.  Some 
girls  may  have  never  learned  good 
food  habits  at  home.  Others  may 
reject  milk  as  a  childhood  drink 
in  an  effort  to  assert  their  newly 
felt  independence.  Still  others  may 
i  fear  milk  as  fattening. 

Whatever  the  reason,  our  girls’  les¬ 
sened  interest  in  milk  comes  at  an 
age  when  milk’s  precious  nutrients 
j  have  never  been  needed  more.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rapid-growth  teens,  girls’ 

■  need  for  this  prime  source  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  B-Vitamins  is  an  all-too- 
!  familiar  problem. 

But  recent  reports  show  that  to- 
!  day’s  teachers  have  discovered  the 
way  to  significantly  change  girls’ 
low  interest  in  milk.  It’s  the  mod- 
!  ern  milk  discovery  —  Carnation 
i  Instant— that  is  being  used  to  show 
them  the  importance  of  all  forms 
I  of  milk. 

Carnation  Instant  — the  Magic 
!  Crystals  Nonfat  Dry  Milk  — brings 
j  new  interest  to  milk  in  general  be- 
I  cause  now  nonfat  milk  can  be  self- 
I  enriched.  What  this  means  to  teen¬ 
agers  is  a  richer  flavor  nonfat  milk 
i  that  is  low  in  calories  yet  has  more 
natural  protein,  B-Vitamins  and 
'  ealcium  than  whole  milk. 

This  low-calorie  nonfat  milk  mixed 
25  per  cent  over-strength  is  called 
the  Beauty  Beverage.  Truly  it  can 
I  be  the  natural  way  to  clearer  skin, 

I  shining  hair,  pretty  teeth,  a  slender 
figure  and  glowing  vitality.  Little 
wonder  teen-agers  are  interested! 
See  the  Beauty  Beverage  message 
on  page  4  of  Co-ed  — free  reprints 
are  offered  in  the  coupon  section. 

Won't  You  Share  Your  Experience? 

I  Tell  us  about  your  students  and 
I  their  interest  in  the  Beauty 
Beverage.  Your  help  can  aid  us  in 
'  preparing  increasingly  useful  mate¬ 
rials  for  you.  Simply  write:  Mary 
Blake,  Home  Economics  Director, 
Carnation  Company,  Dept.  ED-30, 
I  Los  Angeles  36,  California. 
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Let's  Speak  Upl 
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On  Your  Toes  . 

Make  It  Fun  ....  . 
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Glamour  in  everyday  matters  is  vitally  important  in  the  lives  of 
young  girls.  And  it’s  so  easy  to  teach  the  young  homemakers  of  to¬ 
morrow  in  your  classroom  how  to  add  the  extra  touch  of  magic  and 
imagination  that  makes  every  meal  something  special  .  .  .  and  gla¬ 
mourous. 

It’s  made  easy  by  the  wide  variety  of  bottled  carbonated  beverages 
readily  available  ...  all  of  them  flavorful.  colorful  and  decorative. 
Serve  a  variety  in  an  ice  bucket  ...  or  on  a  lazy  susan.  Certain  re¬ 
cipes  gain  a  gourmet  accent  with  the  addition  of  bottled  carbonated 
beverages. 

When  the  seven  basic  food  requirements  have  been  met.  there’s  still 
a  need  for  a  “fun”  food.  That’s  bottled  carbonated  beverages.  In 
addition,  they  provide  energy  ( 10()  calories  per  8  ounces),  help  re¬ 
store  body  fluid  balance,  stimulate  appetite  and  digestion.  And,  of 
course,  they  satisfy  thirst  with  purity  assured. 

American  Bottlers  of 

Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Th«  Naltonal  Association  of  the  Bottled  Soft  Drink  Industry 

A  non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft  drinks,  with  members 
in  every  state.  Its  purpose:  To  improve  production  and  distribution  methods 
through  education  and  research  .  .  .  and  to  promote  better  understanding  of 
the  industry  and  its  products. 


For  ClassrrHvm  Use,  and  Your  Own  Enlightenment,  See  Booklet  Offer  in  Coupon 
Section 
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Teacher  Aid  Continued 

I  Ilf  piogi.iiii  ()l  luisiiicss  ,ti(l  to  (hIii- 
I  iMlioii  s|)ons()H'(!  I)\  lilt*  (ioiic'i.il  l•'oo(ls 
!  ( .(irpoi.ilioii  will  he  loiitinni  rl  in  U)f)ll. 

I  rliis  progi.iin  is  (Icvott-d  to  .tssisliiig 
liioli  si-liool  U-.K’lu'i's  ill  siiioiiuT  work 
wliifli  will  i.iiso  tlir  ii  pi olcssioii.tl  skills. 
Il  is  .liiiifd  spriific.ilK  .tl  tlic  proliU  iu 
ol  iiiipioN  ini’  cdiKMlioii  .it  the  sivoiid- 
.trx  Irwol  wliifli  olfcii  siiflcis  ln<iu 
slioi'l.ii'o  ol  oood  t(‘.K'li('is  .Old  a  liioli 
laU-  ol  liiniovci. 

rlio  oi.iiits  art"  oHnfil  to  loc.d  siliool 
svsicins  l>\  die  t'oinp.iiiv  s  loc.d  iii.oi- 
.n;(‘iiH-iil  so  that  tlio  proiri.oii  opr'i,il('s 
I'litiii'K  .it  the  I'oiniiiiiiiitx  lr\r].  i.oial 
school  .oithoi itics  tliooso  tho  toathfis 
'  to  ifcoixc  tin*  Ifllow ships.  Siiitr*  ‘ho 
Uac'lu'is  ,iro  i  hoson  iiidix  idii.ilK .  there 
I  is  .1  wide  raiiiie  ol  sohjicts  eoxered. 

I  leaehers  workino  under  thesi‘  ni.iiits 
iua\  stiidx  ill  I'.iii'l.iiid  .iiid  I'liiropi'  .is 
'  wfll  .IS  ill  the  I'liited  St. lies. 

Still  Time  to  Enter  Contest 

I  I  rMehei  s  ol  loods  i  kisses  in  junior 
.111(1  senior  hioh  schools  h.ive  until  the 
loiirth  ol  .\pril  to  eoinplete  their  projects 
I  lor  the  Idod-fiO  inlern.ition.il  ehel  s 
I  tour  contest  sponsored  h\  Kno\  (iel.i- 
line.  Ine.  I'o  he  eliirihle,  entries  niiist 
he  postiii. irked  not  l.iter  th.in  iiiidiiii'ht 
ol  \|)ril  loiirth.  |iidt:inu,  hy  oiilst.ind- 
ini;  .iiithorilies  in  tin  field  ol  Iioiik'  eeo- 
noniies  ediie.ition.  will  t.ikc*  place  in 
New  York  (!itv  the  wei  k  ol  April  2.jlli. 

{(Uiiiliimrd  on  jiaiir  21) 


DATES  TO  REMEMBER... 
MARCH 

Red  Cross  Month 
3  Ash  Wednesday 

5- 12  Notional  4  H  Club  Week 

6- 12  Girl  Scout  Week 
17  St  Potrick  s  Doy 

APRIL 

Ceieol  and  Mdk  Spring  Festival 
1  April  Fool's  Doy 
1 2  Passover 
17  Easter  Sunday 

MAY 

8  Mother's  Day 
30  Memorial  Doy 

JUNE 

28-Juty  1  St  St  annual  meeting  of  American 
Home  Economics  Association  Denver, 
Colorado 

OCTOBER 

2-6  American  School  Food  Service  Associo- 
tion  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NOVEMBER 

6-9  National  Home  Demonstrotion  Agents' 
annual  meeting,  Chicogo,  Illinois 
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1. ''EVERY-WHICH-WAY”  NYLON-O-Cedar  “Every-Which-Way” 
nylon  mops  feature  the  exclusive  magic  action  swivel  socket  that 
adjusts  to  any  position  with  a  flick  of  the  wrist.  Pad  is  100%  virgin 
nylon . . .  washes  easily  and  dries  quickly.  Choice  of  attractive  colors. 

2.  "SPIN-ABOUT”  DACRON  — The  “Spin-About”  mop  pad  is  of 
100%  virgin  dacron*  (polyester)  for  thorough  dusting  action.  Pad 
is  extra  wide  to  cover  more  area.  Instant  action  socket  adjusts  to 
all  positions.  Snap-on  buttons  for  easy  pad  removal.  3.  LADY 
MARIETTA  TRIANGULAR  —  O-Cedar’s  new  triangular  mop  has  a 
push-button  removable  top  for  easy  washing.  Big  15*  turquoist* 
20%  dacron*  (polyester) — 80%  cotton  blend  pad  and  poly  center 

USE  COUPON  ON  PAGE  35  are  washed  together.  48*  triple  lacquered  handle. 

Your  students  will  be  interested  in  the  special  features  of  thes«* 
O-Cedar  dust  mops.  They’re  all  available  to  you  for  class  demon¬ 
stration  at  special  prices. 

*Du  Pont  Tradomark 


O-CEDAR 

DIVISION  OF  AMFRICAN-MADIETTA  COMPANY 
2244  W.  49TH  STREET.  CHICAGO.  Ill 

O-Cedor  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Stratford,  Ontario 
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Lowest  in 
CHOLESTEROL 


'I'm key  is  in  an  enviable  position  in  the  dietetic  Held. 

-A  recent  series  of  studies  into  the  nutrient  composition 
of  turkey  meat  by  one  of  America’s  leading  universities 
has  established  it  as  a  most  nutritious,  health-protecting 
meat.  It  is  lowest  in  cholesterol  of  all  popular  meats. 

Its  extremely  low  fat  content  is  classified  among  the 
soft-ty|)e  fats  (unsaturated),  the  fats  which  apparently 
are  iH'ueficial  in  lowering  the  level  of  the  blood  choles¬ 
terol.  It  also  was  found  to  be  highest  of  all  red  meats 
and  poultry  in  protein  content.  In  ribotlavin  and  niacin, 
t(K),  turkey  meat  ranks  at  the  top  of  the  list. 


With  present  red  meat  prices  high  —  and  still  on  the 
rise  —  turkey’s  moderate  price  makes  it  the  season’s 
l>est  meat  buv. 


For  the  complete  story 
of  turkey  and  its  food 
values,  write  for  free 
booklet  “Turkey,  the  Meat 
That  Meets  Highest 
Nutritional  Standards" 

and  reprint  article 
“Amino  Acid  Composition 
of  Turkey  Meat."  Send 
coupon  for  one  or  both. 


National  Turkey  Federation 
Mount  Morris,  Illinois 


—  I’leahe  semi  Isioklet  '‘'I'uikey,  the  Meal  Ilia  I  Meets  IliKlieal  Null 
tional  Standards.” 

—  I'leaM"  send  article  "'Amino  Aciil  Comiaisil  ion  of  Turkey  Meat.” 


Name 


Address. 


OHcr  limitMi  to  centinontol  United  Stotos 
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Highest  in  I 
PROTEIH 

;1 1 

'I 


New— Series  No.  2 
McCall’s  Easy-Sewing  Filmstrips 

in  Full-Color 


with  McCall's  Easy 
Filmstrips  You  Can: 

•  reach  all  your  students 
at  once. 


•  show  the  filmstrip 
completely  or  by  sec¬ 
tion. 


•  study  each  frame 
as  long  as  needed. 


•  give  students  time  to 
see,  think,  and  under¬ 
stand. 


•  go  back  to  previous 
steps. 


•  preview  before  a 
project  — review  at  the 
end. 


PAWAWiWi 


•  Birth  of  a  Pattern— the 
hows  and  whys  of  a 
pattern  from  designer 
to  consumer 


•  Calendar  of  Cottons  — 
cotton  fashions  for  all 
occasions 


•  Plus  2  Significant 
Filmstrips  to  be  re¬ 
leased  in  1960 

•  Instruction  and  Com¬ 
mentary  Manual  for 
each  filmstrip 

•  Book-Box  container 
for  all 


McCall’s  Educational  Service 
Order  Coupon 
in  Coupon  Section 


6  Full-Color 
Filmstrips  for  $8.00 

•  Fitting  For  Fashion  — 
the  hows  and  whys  of 
fitting 


Shaping  the  Silhouette 
—the  hows  and  whys 
of  interfacing,  under¬ 
lining,  interlining,  and 
lining 
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An  Award  for  You? 

ALL  HOMKMAhlISC  TEACHERS  ivho  have  suhseriptions 
for  20  or  more  copies  of  (lo-ed  may  participate. 


$100 


firhl  uHiird 


$75 


s<‘<*oii<l  UHurd 


$50 


third  aMard 


W  rile  u.«  u  letter  explaining  Inm  >on  n^e  Co-vd  in  your  home  eeononiies 
|>ro<:rani.  For  the  he>t  three  letters  to  the  editor  and  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnight.  Mareh  31,  ]9W>:  Sl(M)  lir»t  award;  ST.'S  seeond  award:  .SiSO 
third  award. 

W  inners  will  he  notified  before  April  30,  1060. 

This  is  Part  3  of  the  etmte^l  which  ^larted  in  Decemher  and  was  etni- 
linned  (Part  2)  in  onr  Fehrnary  issue.  If  yon  have  already  sent  an  entry 
and  it  did  not  win  an  award,  it  will  anli>niatieall>  he  entered  in  the  Mareh 
content,  ehisin;;  March  31  midiii;>hl. 

W  inners  of  each  conle>l  will  he  notified  hy  mail.  Prize-w iniiiii};  entries 
will  he  pnhiished  in  l*rnrliral  llomv  Eronomics  Ti-arht'r  Ediliim  «/  C.o-i-d 
from  lime  to  lime  (see  next  month's  issue  for  Fehrnary  winners). 

If  yon  did  not  enter  the  l)e«-emher  or  Fehrnary  contests  we  will  welcome 
yonr  entry  lor  this  month.  I'he  prizes  are  repeated:  .SlOO,  S7.3,  .S.SO. 

Kvery  letter  will  he  acknowledged.  Judges  will  base  their  dej-isions  on 
your  I  SK  of  f'o-ed  with  yonr  students,  as  a  means  of  implementin'!;  yonr 
leaching  in  any  or  all  areas  of  home  economics.  Fetters  may  he  typewritten 
or  handwritten. 

Send  entries  to:  Kditor,  ('o-ed,  ‘Fi  West  12nil  Street.  INew  Y«)rk  .‘^6.  iN.  Y. 

♦REMEMBKR:  MAIl,  BEFORE  MIDNICHT  MARCH  »1,  I»)60. 

Judges:  Dr.  Hazel  Aildison,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Keomnnics.  Hunter  (loHege,  \en'  )  ork,  I\.  Y.;  Mrs. 
('eeilc  Palmer,  Home  Eeonomics  Teacher,  Stamford  High  School,  Stamford,  Conn.;  and  the  editors  and  staff  of 
Co-ed:  Marjiaret  Hauser,  Irene  Parrott,  Kose  Kinsey.  Florence  Stassen.  Claire  Cancher. 
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CHANGES  are  taking  place  in  our  secondary  scIkk)I  pro¬ 
grams  that  demand  attention. 

I  sowed  u|>on  leaving  prolessional  work  lor  Inlltime 
homemaking  that  I  wouldn’t  meddle  in  school  atiairs,  but 
would  acxt*pt  changes  as  they  came,  concluding  that  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  teachers  were  in  the  Ix'st  position  to  recog¬ 
nize  and  meet  educational  needs.  But  today,  both  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers  are  being  pusherl  by  outside  pressures 
which  seem  extreme  and  unjustified.  It’s  time  a  few  think¬ 
ing  parents  united  and  began  to  create  a  little  counterbal¬ 
ancing  pressure. 

.•\n  objectionable  trend  in  our  .schools  is  the  almost  freu- 
/jed  effort  to  push  all  students  into  science  and  mathematics 
courses  whether  or  not  they  are  interested  or  (jualified.  This 
in  itself  would  not  be  (juite  so  serious  if  it  were  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  devaluation  of  other  educational  areas. 

rhe  public  demand  growing  out  of  Sputnik  panic  tor 
more  emphasis  on  science  in  our  high  school  curricula  has 
led  in  some  eases  to  hasty  changes  that  will  have  far-reach¬ 
ing  and  undesirable  results. 

C.’ertainly,  one  would  not  den\  the  riglit  of  the  public  to 
evaluate  and  even  eritiei/.e  our  educational  offering  and 
teaching  methcKls  at  an\  time.  Ihis  is  not  a  campaign  for 
maintenance  of  status  (pio.  Education  must  constantb  change 
to  meet  current  neeils,  and  it  is  difficult  tor  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  administrators  to  resist  strong  pressures.  But  as  a 
parent  of  five  children  who.se  needs  are  t\pieal  of  most 
\meriean  children,  1  plead,  “Let’s  stop  and  hnik  at  what 
were  doing.  Let’s  not  t«)ss  the  baby  out  with  the  bath.’’ 

rhis  is  a  seir'iitific  age.  Our  seluxils  need  to  produce  more 
.ind  In'tter  scientists  of  all  kinds— doctors,  biologists,  geolo¬ 
gists,  as  well  as  chemists,  engineers,  and  missile  experts. 
This  is  also  an  age  in  which  a  cloud  of  fear  darkens  the 
atmosphere.  .\  tremendous  amount  of  our  seientilie  energy 
is  eh.mneled  into  defense  aetixities  because  we  haxent 
learned  how  to  lixe  xx  ith  each  otla  r  on  this  globe.  W  e  haxen’t 
dexi-loped  the  eapaeitx  to  solxe  international  problems  xvith- 
out  XX  ar. 

Nexer  before  have  mature  indixidn.d  personalities,  strung 
home  life,  .md  good  citizenship  been  more  import.mt  to  our 
survival.  Is  this  the  time  to  offer  a  pcKirlx  balanced  eiliica- 
tioii  that  trains  onix  the  mind  and  neglects  the  personality, 
that  places  value  on  teehnologx  only  and  scorns  human 
relationships’:' 

.\  recent  snrxey  rexealed  that  15  per  cent  of  the  girls 
iiiterx  iexxt'd  marrx  before  they  are  out  of  high  scIumiI;  SO  per 
cent  of  those  xxlio  graduate  are  married  xvithin  txxo  years. 
Adch'd  to  all  the  other  hazards  of  teen-age  marriages  is  the 
lack  of  aderpiate  preparation  for  the  job  of  homemakiiig.  Of 
course,  any  xvife  needs  to  be  able  to  balance  the  budget  and 
m.ike  correct  subtractions  in  the  checkbook.  Knoxxledge  in 
(Continued  on  Pufie  26) 

.  lilt  title  ■  ■  . '  -  .■■■:. .11. i  I  . .  ■  .Itl 

Mrs.  Wudleii,  now  a  homemaker  and  mother  of  five  ehil- 
dren,  was  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Eeouomies  in  I'tah  for 
seven  years.  She  has  taught  at  both  the  seeondary  and  eol- 
h-fie  level. 

We  Need  Education  for  Living 
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as  well  as  for  Making  a  Living 
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See  article  in  Co-ed  YouneH 


Fabrics 


By  CEILA  MURRAY 


Her  suit  of  50  per  cent  Acrilon 
ond  50  per  cent  wool  will  travel 
happily.  His  suit  is  the  some 
holf  and  half  fiber  blend. 


Ideol  for  resort  wear,  tnis  cos¬ 
tume  may  be  worn  os  o  dress  or 
Suit.  Of  Arnel  ond  cotton  it 
woshes  ond  dries  in  short  time. 


IN  1  HE  FAS'l ,  fabrics  vscre  classiHcil  a>  coaliic^s. 

suitinjrs,  and  dress  weights.  Today,  tliroinrli  the  ns»- 
of  new  blends,  the  weieht  of  a  fabric  no  lonuer  de¬ 
termines  its  use.  Many  snitings  have  iH’comt*  ex¬ 
tremely  lightw'eight,  without  the  loss  of  bod\  lu'eded 
to  tailor  them  properly. 

The  important  thing  for  us  to  know  is  tlu'  per¬ 
formance  of  the  various  fibers  and  their  care.  In 
this  way  we  can  judge  for  ourselves  just  wh.it  .i 
garment  that  is  made  of  a  combination  of  fibers  w  ill 
do  for  us  and  how  we  should  care  for  it.  For  inst.ince. 
we  know  that  a  fabric  containing  6.5  per  cent  Orion 
and  35  jx'r  cent  wool  will  be  permanently  pleat.ibli 
.mil  washable  Ixcause  ol  the  large  pereent.ige  ol 
Orion  it  contains. 

The  new  “Textile  Filxrs  Identification  Act  '  whieli 
becomes  effective  this  month  reipiires  that  .til  l.ib- 
ries  must  be  labeled  .is  to  content.  If  the  prodnci 
contains  more  than  one  fiber,  the  pereent.ige  ol  e.n  h 
liber  must  be  stated  on  the  l.ibcl. 


.\//ss  Murmtj  tv  Fahrics  Editor  of  MrColl's  Fatti  in 
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New  Blends  and  Finishes  Assure  Long  Wear,  Easy  Care 


[See  A  Guide  to  Help  You  Vuderstaml  the  Sew 
Textile  lAibelinp,  Late,  fxifie  2H,  Fehriianj  issue.] 

Improved  Finishes 

Cionsumers  will  j»t‘t  an  education  in  lal)ric  finishes 
this  season.  Lar^e  scale  promotions  in  stores  and 
publications  will  he  lannehed  by  Dow  (.’hemieal 
on  Syl-Mer,  by  Minnesota  Minini^  on  Seotehjiard, 
and  by  Cranston  on  their  various  finishes.  Tlie  \V«k)I 
Bureau  announees  that  the  new  process  for  per¬ 
manently  pleatinu  wools  has  been  jx-rfeeted  after 
years  of  testinj*.  Thron^h  many  different  finisliing 
processes,  cottons  promise  nn(|ni-stionable  wash-wear 
performance. 

Of  the  spot-resistant  finishes,  two  are  ontst.inding 
— Scotcligard  and  Svl-.Mer.  Scotchgard  (reported  on 
page  '31),  Febr\iar\  issue)  is  concentrating  on  their 
sjH'cial  wash-wear  treatment  of  cottons.  Syl-Mer  is 
being  used  this  spring  on  jersey  and  flannel. 

(Continued  on  /wgc  38) 


Above  Very  lightweight  wool 
is  used  by  Hondmocher  to 
make  a  carnation  red  suit. 


Left  White  suit  of  Arnel  and 
cotton  m  immaculate  linen¬ 
like  fabric;  by  Mr.  Gee. 


Right  Cool,  lightweight  suit 
of  new  carefree  fabric  which 
combines  Creslan  and  wool. 


Sandra  Lee  Jennings,  1960 
Maid  of  Cotton  models  a 
crisp  cotton  suit,  braid  trim. 
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See  article  in  Co-ed  Old  Clothes— New  Looks 


II  ISN’T  always  tin*  ^iil  with  flit*  laim*  clothing  hiulgct  who 
is  the  best  dressed.  Alter  all,  she  can  only  wear  one  gar¬ 
ment  at  a  time.  By  keeping  earefnl  inventor\  ot  her  clothing 
ami  by  tollowing  the  lashion  trends  that  suit  her  best,  she 
e.in  be  one  of  the  iw'st  dressed  girls  in  her  el.iss. 

Kaeh  season  a  few  new  garnu'iits  can  be  added  to  the 
w.iidrobt*.  It’s  wise  to  prepare*  in  aeKanee  tor  «*aeh  season, 
as  th(*rt*  art*  always  the  final  holidays  and  the*  usual  school, 
thnreh,  or  ehib  affairs.  If  .i  girl  plans  well  sle*  will  never 
be  without  tin*  iK*eessary  and  ap|)roiniafe  (lotlu*s  tor  a 
I.ist-minnfe  date  or  weekend. 

At  e'aeh  ol  the*  four  marking  p(*riods  I  ask  my  clothing 
stndt*nts  to  bring  to  class  an\  garments  which  eonld  be 
salvaged  for  anotlu*i  s(*ason  bv  rt'iiov.ition  or  by  some  smart 
changes.  In  this  wav  they  kc*ep  their  vvardrobt*s  frt*e  ol 
d«*advvood.  1  hi*ir  i)ar(*nts,  with  an  (*yt*  to  the*  clothing  clol- 
l.n,  appre-eiate*  the*  home*  eeeineiinies  elasse*s  miieli  more*. 
.Motile*! s  are*  mene*  rc*ady  to  pay  for  nt*vv  materials  when 
the*  eleithing  closet  eeintains  only  things  that  .ire*  vve*arable. 
Sonie*f inie*s  stnele*nts  start  garments  eitlie*!  em  their  own  or 
in  othe  r  schools  anel  never  eeimplete*  tlie  iii,  for  one*  reason 
or  .motile*!.  I'liis  is  also  eonnte*el  as  a  re*ne)vation. 

II  a  student  is  haiel-pressed  for  cash.  I  allow  her  twt)  or 
three*  ie*ne)v ations.  II  these  present  e*noiigh  ol  a  problem,  I 
give-  hi*i  the*  same*  ere*dit  as  fen  a  nc*w  ganiu*nt.  f  have 
foniiel  it  wise*  to  re*einire*  enie*  ne*vv  garme*nt  anel  enie  renova¬ 
tion  e*aeh  einaife*r  lor  a  passing  grade*.  If  a  student  wants  an 
.\  or  a  B,  she*  mnsf  make*  two  garme*nfs  eif  aeee*iitable  epiality, 
sneli  as  a  blouse*  anel  a  skirt.  .\s  marks  in  many  seheieils  are* 
nsn.dly  einmilative,  credit  tor  what  is  m.iele*  in  one  epiarter 
e*an  be*  e-arrie*el  over  tei  the  ne*xt. 

He*re  are  senne*  siiggestienis  that  may  sfinml.ite  your  stn- 
el<*nfs  to  inve*nt  their  emu  fashion  relre*shers. 

Beinove*  sle*e*ve*s  from  a  print  ehe*ss.  Use*  the*  fabric  to  trim 
a  svve*ate*r  with  Hovvei  ent-onts  or  bands. 

(.'lit  a  sack  ehe*mise*  tei  hij)  le*ngfh.  .M.ike*  slits  at  side.  \Ve*ai 
with  pants.  ()i  cut  a  sack  ehemise*  down  the  front.  Bind  with 
grosgrain  en  braid  tor  a  redingerte. 

If  the  teip  of  a  full  skirte*el  elre*.ss  shows  wear,  ent  it  off 
anel  trim  skirt  with  thre*e  bands  eif  meiss  fringe  or  bands  eil 
velve*f  ribbon.  Perhaps  make  a  velvet  feip. 

It  a  weiolen  elre'ss,  with  either  full  eir  slim  skirt,  shows 
{Coiitimicd  on  pdfic  2H) 

.'..iiiiiiiii.)iil:iiii:i.-  I  I  Hi'  ti 

Mrs.  Palmer  was  formerly  a  clothing  teaeher 
at  Stamford  Hit’ll  School,  Stamford,  Conneetient 
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article  in  Co>ed  Kainbjw  Special 


The  mid-day  meal  should  supply 

a  third  of  your  daily  food  needs 

By  IVA  BENNETT 


Research  stiulies  slum  that  those  who  eat  mitritioiis 
loods,  in  moderate  ainoimts.  at  the  mid-day  meal  are 
able  to  work  more  efficiently  than  those  who  skip  lunch.  For 
many,  a  well  chosen  lunch  will  help  to  eliminate  the  four 
o’clock  slump  and  to  lessen  fatigue  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

So  wherever  you  are  at  lunch-time,  eat  footls  which  will 
supply  approximately  one-thirti  of  \oui  daiK  IoikI  neeils. 
.\nd  take  time  to  eat  comfort.ibh  One  of  the  slogans  in  our 
office  is  “Eat  lunch— don’t  munch.” 

The  School  Lunch 

The  nutritive  value  of  school  luuchcs  throughout  the 
countrx  has  been  greath  improved  since  the  standards  lor 
the  Federal  ScIuh)!  Lunch  Program  w  ere  ties  eloped.  The  t\  pc 
.\  school  lunch  must  meet  one-third  the  dailv  lootl  needs  of 
the  school  child.  Those  schools  which  reccise  the  maximum 
Federal  school  lunch  subskU  and  the  surplus  foods  must 
serve  the  type  A  lunch.  This  nutritious  lunch  includes  (  1 ) 
one-half  pint  of  whole  milk,  (2)  two  ounces  of  le.in  me.it. 
poultrs ,  fish,  or  cheese,  or  one  egg  or  one-half  cup  of  cooked 

’iiiiiii  '111  i'':.iiii:iiiiiiii!:iiiuiiii;ii:iiii;i  I .iiiii'  '»  .1.' 

Mrs.  Kvunctt  is  a  nutritionist.  Bureau  of  \utrition,  \(  tr 
York  City  Department  of  {Jealtli,  and  nutrition  consuftant 
on  Practical’s  staff. 


diA  Ikmus  or  peas,  or  four  tablesptions  of  peanut  butter;  (.'i) 
three-fourths  cup  of  vegetables  or  fruit  or  both;  (4)  one  or 
more  portions  of  bread  or  muffins  or  otht'r  breads  made  of 
wholt'  gr.iin  cereal  or  enriched  flour;  (5)  two  teaspcMins 
of  butter  or  fortified  margarine. 

The  primarx’  purpose  of  the*  Eetleral  School  Lunch  Pro¬ 
gram  is  to  serve  the  nation’s  school  children  a  wholesome, 
appetizing  lunch  every  school  day.  This  results  in  improved 
nation.d  health  and  increa.sed  consumption  of  the  products 
ol  our  ow  n  farms. 

.\  good  school  lunch  program  contributes  to  the  geu«‘ral 
goiKl  health  of  children  and  may  cut  down  absences  due 
to  illness,  by  keeping  children  and  youth  fit  to  work  up  to 
cap.icity  in  the  classroom  and  by  establishing  giwid  IimhI 
h.ibits  which  carry  over  into  daily  living. 

The  hoim-  economics  teacher  is  the  k»-\  resource  person 
in  the  school  for  motivating  nutrition  teaching.  Students, 
teachers,  and  parents  should  1h*  aware  of  the  value  of  a  good 
school  lunch,  iMith  from  a  nutrition  and  financial  standpoint. 

Lunches  carried  from  home  should  Ik.*  so  giMul  that  they 
are  eagerly  anticipah'd.  If  a  child  has  a  favorite  fiwKl  don’t 
include  it  every  day.  Packed  lunches  should  not  1h*  monoto¬ 
nous.  Vary  the  types  of  bread  for  instance.  C!ombine  en¬ 
riched  white  w  ith  whole  grain,  rye  bread  w  ith  graham  and 
(Continued  on  pafie  32) 


Eat  Lunch — 

Don’t  Munch! 
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PERFECT 


H.W  h  )()ii  ever  w  atcliecl  a  Iioine  economist  eat  a  piece  of 
pie?  Iiivariairly  she  will  inspect  the  crust  witlr  her  fork 
to  ^ee  it  it  is  tender,  crisp,  and  flaky.  Perfect  pies  are  so 
e.is\  to  make  that  a  ltcav\,  soggy  crust  is  inexcusable  in 
these  da\  of  (piality  ingredients,  te'sted  recipes,  and  (!«•- 
|)endai>i<  ovens. 

(iood  p.isfiN  IS  the  result  of  the  comhin.itioii  ol  three 
ingredients— fat.  flour,  ami  water.  Tenderness  in  pastrv 
ih’l)»‘nds  upon  the  kind  and  proportions  of  ingredients  used. 
I  lakiness  ilepends  upon  the  methods  of  mixing  the  ingredi¬ 
ents.  the  amount  ol  water,  and  the  temperature  at  which 
the  jiastiN  Is  baked. 

Main  kinds  of  tat  will  irrodiiee  goml  p.istrv.  (aim  oil  and 
cottonseed  oil  m.ikt'  the  most  tender  prcKluct.  Lard  \  ields  ,i 
\t'rv  lender  pastr\.  ff\ drogenated  fat  yields  a  less  lendr'i 
pie  crust  than  other  shortenings,  hut  it  is  highly  salisfac 
tor\.  Hither  .ill-pnrpose  or  bread  Hour  is  desirable  for 
Hak\  jrastrv.  (iake  Hour  prodnees  a  less  flaky  crust  and 
the  dough  is  ditficult  to  liandlt'.  The  amount  of  water  varies 
with  the  different  Honrs  and  fats,  and  the  temperatiire 
ol  the  mixture.  |nst  enough  w.iter  should  1k‘  used  to  make 
the  dough  hold  together  well  enough  to  li.mdle  and  roll  out. 

There  .ire  three  b.isic  recipes  tor  pie  ernst.  The  first 
Uses  l.ird  or  In  drogenated  sliortening  and  the  other  two  are 
ni.idi'  w  ith  oil. 


Standard  Recipe  (1) 

2  i-iiit*  'ifleil  iill-|>iir|io«<‘  floiir 

I  I'p.  'till 

riip  hiril  or  In <lrof!eiialt‘il  -liorlciiiiii; 

*  I  wiili-r 

Mimmii'i'  IIoiii  and  '.lit  into  iniMiig  Ixiwl.  (ait  in  sliorten- 
ing  w  itli  p.istiA  liK'iuler  or  knives  until  inivtnre  ri’seinbles 
coarsi'  meal.  Sprinkle  mntnre  with  w.iter  one  t.ililespoon  .it 
.1  tune.  Toss  liglitK  until  .ill  Hour  is  moistened.  Turn  dough 
onto  w.neii  p.iper  .mil  (orm  dough  into  a  ball.  Divide  dough 
m  h.dt  .Old  roll  imt  e.uh  ernst  m. iking  the  bottom  ernst  IIj 
iiuhes  l.irger  th.in  the  top.  Line  pie  jil.ite  with  pastry.  T'ill  with 
voni  I. norite  (ilhng,  pl.ue  top  ernst  .md  crimp  or  llnle  edges, 
H.ike  in  tlMt’l'.  oven  tor  Li  minutes,  then  reduce  he.it  to 
jid  r.  .md  li.ike  until  filling  is  done  .md  uiist  lightlv  browneil. 


. . .  4<l.l 


Cut  two  or  throe  narrow  strips 
of  pastry  to  fit  pie  plote.  Braid 
strips  and  place  around  edge 
of  crust. 


Use  scissors  to  clip  edges  of 
pastry.  Make  a  cut  every  U-to* 
'  2-inch  and  twist  pastry  so  that 
each  piece  overlaps. 


Trim  edges  of  top  and  bottom 
crusts.  Fold  under  and  seal  by 
pressing  down  with  the  tines  of 
a  kitchen  fork. 


Allow  pastry  to  overhang 
inches.  Clip  into  points  and  roll 
up,  or  just  fold  points  toword 
filling  for  a  sowthoothed  edge. 
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Swtft  aiul  ronit*ftny 


AriiHHir  attii  i 


Standard  Recipe  (2) 


J  rii|i>  Mflftl  iill-|Hir|M>>«-  Hour  '  rii|>  'iiLul  oil 

I  1*11.  *all  *  I  ru|>  milk 

MiMMiri  Hour  aiul  s.ilt  into  nii\iiio  Itowl.  I'oiir  oil  .md  inilk 
into  one  >iUMMirin^  cnp  l)nt  do  not  otir.  \dd  .dl  .it  onif  to 
Hour  inivtnrr.  Stir  until  nii\<(l.  I'rt*s  into  i  MoiHitli  li.dl.  l)i\iilo 
(IoiikIi  in  li.dl  and  ilittcn  sli^litU.  I'lact  out-  liall  ol  dont’li 
Ik-Iwooii  2  slifots  ol  12-iiRli-Min.ir»'  \\.i\cd  p.iiuT.  Koll  (IoiikIi 
to  orluc*  ol  papi-r.  I’t'ol  oil  top  slua  t  ot  \\a\i(l  papii  and  lilt 
iHittoni  sln«t  with  pastr)  .ind  pi. no  paper  *ide  np  in  pie 
pl.ite.  I*ei-I  oil  paper.  II  p.istr>  te.iis.  pini  li  tom  tliei  w  ithout 
inoistenin^  ltepe.it  tor  top  crust.  .Add  Hllint'.  M.ike  .it  leniper- 
.itnre  leipiired  lor  lilliii}!. 


KmIsIihi  Piiriiu  rofii|iMiiv 


Easy  One-Crust  Shell 

1  * nip*  *il'lnl  all-pui'po*<-  I  l*p.  *all 

Hour  '  ■>  riip  *ala(l  oil 

I  I  I*p.  *ii|;ar  2  lli*p.  rolil  milk 

Silt  Hour,  sntJ.ir.  and  salt  into  S-  or  tJ-iiic  h  pie  pl.ite.  (ainihine  oil 
.ind  milk  in  me.isnrinu  cnp.  Whip  with  link  until  thick  .ind  pour 
all  .it  once  over  Hour.  Mi\  with  lork  until  iloni  is  conipletelv  niois- 
lened.  I’ress  doimh  with  tinsels  to  Inii'  hottoni  .ind  sides  o!  pie 
pl.ite.  I’.it  donuh  over  rini  .ind  press  clown  liMhtU .  1‘rick  entire 
.shell.  H.ike  .it  121“  F.  12  to  la  ininntes. 

(CoiitiniK  d  on  /x/of  it) 


Crnrral  .\lilU.  Inc. 


Fit  pastry  smoothly  to  rim  of 
pi*  plot*.  Cut  out  small  leovas 
from  extra  pastry.  Moisten  and 
place  on  edge. 


Moke  on  interesting  edging  by 
pressing  the  top  of  o  decorative 
key  into  pastry.  Moke  sure  the 
key  is  clean. 


Cut  strips  of  pastry  'i>inch  wide 
with  postry  cutter  or  knife. 
Cover  pie  by  weaving  strips  to 
moke  lattice  top. 


Scolloped  edge  is  mod*  with  o 
teaspoon.  Fold  top  and  bottom 
crusts  under,  press  down  with 
tip  of  o  spoon. 
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FAMILY  ROOM 


Housing  specialists  designed  this  kitchen  for  women  who  must  conserve  energy.  Floor  plan  shows  arrangement  of  work  areas. 


New  Energy- Saving  Kitchen 

Many  new  ideas  are  offered  in  this  attractive  and  efficient  room 
By  FLORENCE  STASSEN 


^  I.AMOHOl'S  Kl'l  ( ;i  IKNS  Icalni  ini'  iiukU  iii  appli.iiitrs 
^  .111(1  iK'wcsl  (rciul.N  ill  (Icc'oi  appc.ii  iilinosl  cscma  inoiitli 
ill  tlif  women’s  inai'a/ines.  .Some  ol  these  kitchens  .ne  in 
.letiial  use,  otlu'rs  .ire  tlie  dreams  ot  interior  decoiiitias. 
One  ol  the  kitthens  we  like  best  is  the  second  model  in  a 
series  ol  enerj'y-sa\ ing  kitchens  designed  by  tlie  l'SI).\’s 
Institute  of  Home  Economics  in  Belfsville,  .Manland. 

I  bis  is  more  tlian  .1  liandsome  array  ot  e(pii[)nient  .ind 
(.ibiiiets.  It  is  a  scientifically  designed  kitchen,  pl.nmed  to 
lednee  walking,  lilting,  and  reaching,  and  to  simplify 
motions  th.it  are  necessary  to  accomplish  honsehold  l.isks. 
Mthongh  planiu‘d  tor  the  physically  handicapped  or  older 
woni.in,  this  kitchen  arrangement  will  help  to  ease  the 
workload  of  .iiiy  homem.iker  because  it  will  enable  her  to 
work  ellieu'iitly  and  to  eonserve  energy. 

I'liis  is  an  L-sh.iped  kitchen  with  an  island  work  center. 
It  fe.itnres  a  wall  o\en,  counter  top  cooking  .ire.i,  a  free¬ 
standing  refrigerator  and  niidereonnter  dishwasher.  K.ich 
i»|i4)lianee  is  installed  adjacent  to  snit.ible  work  and  storage 
l.ieilities.  A  dining  and  serving  area  is  also  incorporated  into 
the  pliiii.  W  ithin  easy  reach  ol  the  dining  table  is  a  floor 
to  ceiling  storage  cabinet  for  china,  glasses,  and  silverwaie. 
rhe  lower  portion  ol  the  closet  has  space  lor  trays,  table 
ni.its,  and  table  appliances.  There  is  also  space  for  keeping 
breads,  pastries,  and  ready-to-eat  foods.  Its  fabric  doors 
I  old  flat  and  out  of  the  w  ay. 

rbe  mix  center  is  a  masterpiece  of  convenience  planning 
with  all  ntensils,  ingredients,  and  appliances  within  ea.sy 
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reach.  .\n  .idjiisl.ible  stool  with  b.ick  rest  fits  under  tiie 
mix  counter  so  that  the  homem.iker  can  sit  as  she  prep.ires 
the  food.  The  w.ill  oven  is  to  her  far  left  and  the  sink  to 
her  right.  The  supply  cabinet,  to  her  immediate  left,  is 
.11  ranged  to  hold  all  Ixiies  and  sizes  ol  dr\  ingredients.  The 
iiiTper  shell  is  slotted  to  hold  cake  ;ind  roasting  pans.  The 
b.ise  part  of  the  cabinet  has  revolving  half-eircle  shelves 
to  hold  casseroles  and  heavy  e({nipmeiit. 

A  iTcg-board  above  the  mix  counter  holds  measnring  cups 
.Old  spoons,  sni.dl  utensils,  and  a  hand  mixer.  There  are  also 
.1  nnmber  ol  drawers  to  hold  other  supplies.  pnllont  board 
just  niider  the  mix  eonnter  can  be  pl.iced  in  any  of  three 
positions.  I'he  lowest  position  is  the  right  height  for  irsc 
with  a  comfortable  straight  chair. 

This  kitchen  arrangement  has  been  thoroughly  nse-tested. 
I  lousing  specialists  tiiinslated  research  findings  into  basic 
ininciples  of  design  and  then  planned  the  kitchen.  .Amonnts 
of  space  provided  for  each  working  center  were  determined 
from  studies  made  by  several  state  experiment  stations. 
Iteeommendations  for  heights  of  shelves  and  storage  facilities 
were  based  on  energy-expenditure  experiments. 

These  experiments  showed  that  storing  items  at  or  near 
eonnter  height  took  the  least  energy  .  More  energy  was  used 
to  move  articles  to  higher  or  lower  shelves.  Most  energy 
was  recpiired  for  storing  articles  close  to  the  floor  because 
the  worker  had  to  bend  down  and  then  lift  her  body  as 
well  as  the  article. 

(Continued  on  21) 
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Foods 

and  Nutrition 


1.  Ask  the  class  and  members  ol  I'ulme  Homemakers 
ol  America  to  read  “A  Cuest-ol-llonor  Party”  (pages  10-12). 
^You  might  tell  the  class  that  a  party  similar  to  this  one 
was  planned  and  carried  out  by  Mrs.  Gilberta  \V.  Percival 
and  her  Bnckfield,  .Maine,  H.S.  class.  The  results  were 
reported  by  her  as  an  entry  in  the  1950  K.no\  International 
Chets’  Tour  Contest.)  Then  list  the  committees  necessary 
it  a  suc-cesstul  party  were  to  be  gi\en  by  the  group.  Discuss 
duties  ot  these  committees  and  the  school-community  value 
ol  a  party  honoring  the  girls’  lathers. 

2.  As  interest  grows  in  a  Dinner-tor-Dad  party,  decide 
upon  the  time  and  place  tor  the  party.  Divide  class  into 
groups  tor  party  menu  planning.  (Reter  to  the  menu  pre- 
.sented  in  Co-ed,  page  11).  reporter  troin  eaeh  group 
might  write  its  menu  on  the  chalk  board,  to  be  evaluated 
by  the  class. 

3.  Try  out  some  novel  ideas  in  the  labor.itory,  such  as 
CTeamed  (Celery  (mnsomme,  which  is  to  be  sipped  through¬ 
out  the  meal,  and  Lemonade  Chitlon  Pie.  (See  recipes 
on  page  12.) 

4.  Demonstrate  a  well-balanced  lunch  with  emphasis  on 
nutrition  in  relation  to  color  and  variety.  Suggest  that 
students  read  “Rainlrow  Special  ”  on  page  27. 

.5.  .\sk  each  student  to  interview  ten  students  to  find  out 
what  they  had  to  eat  tor  hmeh  yesterday.  W'rite  the  menus 
on  paper  and  analyze  tlnan  in  terms  ot  the  article  on  pagr- 
27  and  the  intormation  in  “Eat  Lunch— Don’t  Munch”  in 
Piactiail,  March,  page  15.  Present  tindings  to  the  class. 
Prepare  a  poster  or  a  bulletin  board  display  to  publicize 
the  tindings. 

6.  Prior  to  class  discussion  on  tablecloths,  place  mats, 
and  the  like,  suggest  that  students  read  “What’s  Under 
Your  Plate?”  on  pages  32-33.  .Ysk  them  to  take  inventory 
ol  their  mothers’  table  coverings  and  napkins,  checking 
sizes  and  filnas. 

7.  .\rrange  tor  a  field  trip  to  a  store  where  students 
may  see  a  variety  ot  table  coverings.  Perhaps  a  saleswom.ni 
will  speak  to  your  group  alwnit  tabrics,  textures,  colors, 
and  cost. 

8.  Demonstrat(“  how  the  color  ot  tiu*  tablecloth  may 
bring  out  one  color  tone  ot  your  china  by  rejx-tition  or 
accent  (pages  32-33). 

9.  Plan  a  budget  tor  a  minimum  ot  table  coverings  tor 
the  beginning  tamilv. 


10.  Suggest  that  students  clip  the  New  England  reciiws 
(page  7)  tor  their  recipe  files  and  experiment  with  these 
dishes  at  home. 

11.  Kristin  Hjarnadottir,  of  Iceland,  eats  fish  as  a  basic 
footl.  How  is  it  usually  cured?  Try  cooking  fillets  according 
to  the  Icelandic  way  (page  44). 

12  .Assign  a  research  project  on  fornls  that  are  eaten  in 
Iceland. 

13.  For  a  basic  reference  on  pies,  save  the  article  “Per¬ 
fect  Pies”  in  Practical,  March,  pages  16-17. 

1 4.  Discuss  safety  in  the  kitchen,  the  most  haz.ardous 
ot  all  family  KMuns  (page  23). 

1-5.  Have  a  student  report  on  “She  Caroks  on  Tour” 
(page  26).  Follow  up  by  having  a  Indletin  Inrard  show 
Practical's  .March  cover  girl  as  the  center  ot  interest,  with 
captions  describing  her  activities  as  a  “Home  Economist  in 
.Action.” 

Clothing 
Textiles, 
and  Grooming 

1.  When  di.scussing  shopping  for  a  spring  suit,  ask  stu¬ 
dents  to  evaluate  Co-ctls  cheek  list  lor  the  girl  who  tridy 
wants  to  suit  herselt  (page  13).  Talk  ahoirt  ways  to  cheek 
a  suit  when  it  is  first  tried  on  in  the  fitting  room. 

2.  Have  one  student  play  the  role  of  a  customer  checking 
a  suit  tor  correct  fit  and  another  student  play  the  role  ot 
saleslady.  Summarize  points  brought  out  in  the  soeicKlraina. 

3.  .After  students  have  studied  the  before  and  after 
photographs  in  “Old  C.’lothes— New  Looks”  (pages  28-29), 
discuss  the  iileas  shown  in  Co-ed.  Which  is  most  creative? 
Which  do  you  like  Ix'st?  Think  of  other  ways  ot  redoing 
shorts,  blouses,  coats,  etc.  For  more  ideas  read  “Fashion 
Refn-shers”  in  Practical,  March,  page  14. 

4.  Suggest  that  the  Indletin  board  eommittee  arrange  a 
displav  ol  .spring  Hovvers,  made  from  trimmings,  which 
might  In-  used  on  sweaters,  jackets,  or  dresses.  (See  the 
daisv  on  sweatr'r,  pages  28-29.)  Ca)v»*red  Inittons  tor 
ceirters,  with  rickrack  petals  and  bias-tape  stems  in  various 
color  combinations  ot  daisies,  may  motivate  students  to 
think  ot  nnnsual  ways  to  spruce  up  last  year’s  dress. 

.5.  .Ask  students  it  they  have  garments  in  their  clothes 
closets  tor  which  they  vvoidd  like  remrKleling  ideas.  If  girls 
are  willing  to  bring  garments  to  cla.s.s,  group  students  so 
that  each  group  has  a  “problem  piece”  which  is  basically 
go<Kl  but  which  needs  a  new  hnrk.  .Alter  each  group  has 
diseuss<‘d  several  ideas  and  the  cost  ot  redoing  its  garment, 
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.tsk  tin-  iliairiiiuii  to  rejxjrf  tlu*  group’s  ideas.  Let  the  class 
or  tlu-  student  owner  of  the  garment  decide  which  is  In-st. 

6.  Study  the  fabrics  used  for  tablec-loths  and  place  mats 
(|)ages  32-‘13).  In  class,  show  swatches  of  linen,  cotton  and 
lason  damask.  Discuss  the  purchase  and  care  of  these 
l.ilrries.  .Near  the  clos<*  of  the  class  ix-riod,  divide  students 
uit<i  groups  for  summary  by  working  out  a  list  of  shopping 
liints  for  purehasing  table  coverings. 

7.  .Ask  a  committee  to  arrange  a  bulk-tin  board  or  a 

l.d)le  display  showing  various  types  of  table  eoverings.  with 
the  cost  of  <-ach. 

8.  I)(-monstrate  how  to  remove  candle  wax  anti  otlu-r 
stains  from  damask  (page  33). 

9.  For  spring  home  projects,  students  ma>  find  t-xcelk-nl 
ideas  in  either  the  article  “Sew-a-Bandana  St-t”  (ji.igt-s 
8-9)  or  “Decorating  on  a  Budget”  (page  35). 

H).  Figure  the  approximate  cost  of  each  article  of  clothing 
III  “Sew-a-Bandana  Set”  (pages  8-9)  and  decide  win  these 
patterns  are  called  “another  stretch-your-w  .irdrobe  feature.” 

11.  Ask  students  to  browse  in  "Window  Shopping" 
(pages  18-19)  for  the  latest  in  fashion  fabrics,  color,  and 
fabric  finishes.  Discuss  important  features  in  spring  fashions. 
Justify  the  (-mphasis  on  man-made  fibers  and  fabric  hnishes. 
Hefer  students  to  “F.dirics  Soiled  to  Spring"  in  Practical, 
March,  pages  12-13. 


j  » 


Home  and 

Family  Relationships 


1.  .Ask  students  to  read  “The  Love  Lctter.s”  by  Maureen 
D.ily  (pages  14-15),  then  write  an  e.ssay  projecting  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  .Andersons’  family  life.  In  class,  portray  the  roles 
of  lainily  members  through  a  siK'iodrama. 

2.  Discuss  .Ann  and  John’s  problem  (page  14).  (annpare 
with  the  problems  of  teen-agers  whom  you  know.  How 
d(M-s  .Ann’s  r«-sponse  to  the  recognition  of  Ireing  in  love 
eoniparr-  with  others? 

3.  Talk  alwnit  parents’  reactions  to  their  daughters’  late 
.irrival  home,  such  as  .Ann’s  coining  in  at  3  a.m.  justify  the 
h-elings  of  parents.  W  hat  might  .Ann  have  done  to  have 
i-ased  the  t(-nsion  Sunday  morning? 

4.  Kvaluate  the  influence  of  .Mrs.  .Anderson’s  letters, 
pictures,  clippings,  etc.,  which  Ann  found  in  the  box  tied 
with  blue  ribbon.  Discuss  growth  of  love  between  a  coupk 
(luring  the  \ears  att(-r  marriage. 

5.  Ask  students  to  read  “Home,  Sate  Home”  (page  20), 
then  check  their  homes  for  hazards.  Report  Hndings  to  class, 
('.uide  student  groups  in  working  out  a  check  list  for  each 
room  in  the  houst-  which  would  correct  hazardous  condi¬ 
tions  ,111(1  i)rot(-ct  the  family  from  accidents. 

0.  Appoint  a  committee  to  gather  .supplies  for  .i  first 
.lid  kit  loi  the  classroom  which  might  also  lx-  used  in 
iIk-  Iioiik-. 

7.  Discus>  the  influence  of  parents  upon  teen-agers’ 
siiioking  .111(1  drinking  ipag(-s  16-47). 

8.  Suggest  that  stiuU-nts  discuss  the  career  of  the  trav¬ 
eling  Imiiie  i-eonomist  with  their  jrarents  and  report  reac¬ 


tions  during  a  student-teacher  conference.  .Analyze  back¬ 
ground  neces.sary  for  such  a  position  (page  26). 

9.  Di.scuss  the  clever  ideas  for  decorating  a  girl’s 
lK-dr(K)m  on  a  budget  (page  35).  .Assist  two  students  in 
jireparing  a  demonstration  of  spray  painting  a  stencil  on 
the-  w-all.  Two  others  max  show  how  a  tree  may  lx?  designed 
on  a  wall  to  hold  photos  of  friends  and  autographs. 

10.  Kristin  Bjarnadottir  lives  in  Iceland.  Review  tlu-  slor\ 
Im-IuikI  Kristin’s  name  (page  44).  (aimpare  her  school 
(-xp<-ri(-nee  with  that  of  tlu-  average  girl  in  tlu-  ITiited  States 


Personal 
Development 

1.  .Alt(-r  reading  ".Man  (.'haser”  (page  25),  discuss  win 
I'reddv  was  descrilx-d  as  “boy  crazy.”  Suggest  ways  that 
she  might  have  gained  more  popularity  with  boys. 

2.  Discuss  the  ways  that  Fri-ddy  kept  Mike  aware  of  her. 
liven  though  Mike  was  very  much  annoyed,  he  fiiialK 
invited  Freddy  to  the  prom  iiestead  of  .Marilyn.  Why  did 
Mike  ehange  his  mind? 

3.  For  cultural  development,  suggest  that  stiuU-nts  ri-ad 
“Let’s  Co  to  a  T\’  Preview”  (pages  30-31). 

4.  Have  a  panel  discussion  on  dating  problems,  “Wrong 
—or  Rig/it.^”  Refer  to  the  praetical  problems  prr-sented  to 
tiay  Head  on  page  21. 

5.  Debate  tlu-  (juestion  “Should  Teen-agers  Smokr-? 
Drink'?”  See  student  opinions  on  pages  46-47. 

6.  .Analyze  the  experiences  of  the  two  girls  honored  in 
the  “Co-ed  Cheering  Srpiad”  (page  42).  Why  do  you  think 
these  girls  have  become  so  outstanding?  What  are  llu-ir 
plans  lor  the  future? 

7.  For  your  career  Hie,  clip  the  article  “She  Cooks  on 
Tour”  (page  26). 

8.  To  nujtivate  a  discussion  on  dance  eti(juette,  h.ive  .i 
.5  to  8  minute  buzz  se.ssion  to  discover  problems  of  students 
at  their  Hrst  dance.  List  on  the  chalk  board  probk-m  ar(-as 
such  as  invitations,  what  to  wear,  tin  receiving  line,  ex- 
chanfiinn  dances,  etc.  .Appoint  a  committee  to  find  solutions 
and  re|U)rt  to  class.  (See  “On  AOur  Toes,”  pagi-  23.) 

9.  If  your  chapter  of  Future  Honu-makers  of  .America 
sponsors  a  “Dinner-for-Dad”  parts,  perhaps  tlu-  plan  on 
jrages  10-12  will  be  helpful.  Caines  tor  fun  on  pag(-  12  arc 
.1  iiec(-ssar\  part  of  a  planned  parts. 

10  Sugge.st  that  students  read  about  tlu-  V(-ry  interesting 
experience  of  .Miss  Renee,  be.iutici.in  on  pag<-  22.  StiuK 
tlu-  (jualifications  of  a  beautician  and  tlu-  opportnnitu-s. 
Note  hair  style  and  pin  curl  chart. 

11.  .Add  “Head  in  a  Whirl”  tpage  22'-  to  \our  care(-r 
file. 

12.  Di.scuss  the  importanc-t-  of  the  care  of  eyes  and  teeth. 
How  (kx-s  lighting  affect  the  exes?  How  is  diet  related 
to  care  of  eyes  and  teeth:^  Suggest  that  students  read 
".A  Million-Dollar  Smile”  (pages  16-17).  Outline  routine 
daily  care  of  teeth. 

13.  For  unusual  dexelopments  in  nu-diciiu-  and  scienci 
sec  “What  Nextl”  (page  43). 
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I 

i  Teach  your  students 


News 

(Contiinii'd  from  jHific  6) 

Tlu“  contest  is  dcsiuncd  to  hoi’.or 
lioinc  economics  tc.tclii'rs  lor  ingenuity 
.md  creativits  in  UmkIs  teaching.  I'irst 
prize,  winch  is  a  si\-\\»‘ck  tonr  of  Kn- 
ropc  for  two,  and  a  trip  to  tlic  national 
\nicrican  llonu*  Kconoinics  Assiniation 
nicctin^  in  l)<‘n\«*r,  will  !)«•  awarded  to 
the  teacher  snlnnittin^  tlu-  l)est  class¬ 
room  ])roj(‘ct  insoKin^  the  use  ol  nn- 
Havored  gelatine.  Secoiul  prize  is  SToO;  i 
third  prize  is  $500.  Tht're  are  also  15 
additional  cash  prizes  lor  teachers  pins 
cash  awards  to  the  schools  of  the  three 
top  winners  .md  individn.d  prizes  lor 
the  students  partieipatini'  in  tlu*  three 
top  projects. 

For  Inrther  inlorm.ition,  write  to  the 
(Ihel’s  Tonr  (aintest  hearhpi.irters  .it 
10  East  49th  Street.  New  York  17, 
New  York. 


Energy-Saving  Kitchen 

(Conlhimd  fiom  IH)  | 

ll.m^in^  a  nttaisil  on  .i  w.dl  reiphies  | 
l«“ss  eneriis  th.in  anx  otluT  t\pe  ol 
storane.  It  t.ikes  twice  .is  mneh  enerjiy 
to  pl.ie(‘  a  li^i-ponnd  lt\  p.ni  on  .i  e.ihi- 
net  shell  10  inehi's  helow  the  eonnler 
th.in  it  does  to  li.in^;  the  p.in  20  ineiies 
.d)o\e  the  eonntei.  j 

The  ri’se.irehers  recommend  tli.it  ' 
slu’lves  lor  storinij  IreipientK  nsi“d  or  j 
heavy  iti-ms  should  not  he  lower  th.in  i 
2S  inches  noi  Ihiilicr  th.in  52  inelies  ' 
Irom  tlu*  Moor,  l•'ol  less  oltcn  ns«*d  oi  j 
lil'hter  ohjects,  shehes  m.i\  he  S  iiu  lies  j 
lower  or  10  inches  Ihuher. 

Enerny-savini;  kitchens  .irr*  import.int  i 
to  more  th.in  10  million  handicapped 
homem.ikers  in  the  Fnited  St.itr's. 
When  the  h.indicap  .dlects  the  leet, 
lejfs.  h.iek,  or  trunk,  work  snri.ucs  th.it 
are  too  low  or  hij'h,  esiess  w.ilkin^, 
and  evai'j'er.iti’d  stretches  .md  lu-nds 
put  nndiK*  stress  on  impaired  nmscles. 
\lso,  older  women,  .ind  \onniier  ones 
with  hca\\  work  schedules,  most  eon- 
serxi*  their  enerux  il  thex  .ire  to  j.'et  .ill  ; 
ol  their  xxork  done. 

Plans  Available 

Ixxo  house  pl.ins.  Nos.  7149  .iiid 
7152,  th.it  incor|)or.it(*  this  kitchen  h.ive 
been  develoiretl  h\  I'SDA  architects. 
Workini'  draxvini's  are  .ix.iilahle  through 
yonr  comity  extension  .i^eiit  or  from  the 
extension  auricnltiiral  engineer  at  most 
state  a^ricnltnr.il  eollei»es.  II  xonr  state 
diK's  not  earrx  these  pl.ins,  xxrite  to  the 
(■lothin^  and  llonsini'  Hese.ireh  l)i- 
xision.  Institute  ol  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Dep.irtnient  ol  Xi'ricnltnre.  Belts- 
xille,  M.irxl.ind,  lor  inlorm.ition. 


HOOVER  CARE 

for  bare  floors  all  around  the  house! 


New  Hoover 

ELECTRIC 
FLOOR  WASHER 

washes  floors  and 
vacuums  up 
the  scrub  water 


1.  WETS 


3.  VACUUM<DRYS 

floors  instantly.  Just 
push  a  button.  The 
dirty  water  vacuumed 
up  is  kept  separate 
from  the  clean. 


'  GuoranUrd  by  ^ 

Go«d  HouwkMpini 

<5?.,. _ 


floors  with  clean  water 
and  detergent.  No 
mess,  no  fuss— your 
hands  never  touch 
water. 


floors  thoroughly.  The 
nylon-bristled  brush 
swivels  to  go  into  cor¬ 
ners  or  under  most 
everything. 


2.  SCRUBS 


New  Hoover,  Floor  Polisher 


IFajces,  polishes  and  scrubs  bare  floors 
—cleans  rugs,  too! 

Now  you  can  get  Hoover  quality  in  a  floor  polisher 
that  does  four  of  the  hardest  and  least-liked  house¬ 
hold  jobs.  No  hard,  back-breaking  work— you  just 
stand  up  and  guide  the  Hoover  Polisher;  the  motor 
supplies  the  power.  And,  for  added  versatility,  the 
Hoover  Polisher  handle  shortens  to  let  you  wax 
and  polish  table  tops  and  bookcases. 

For  information  on  //oorer’s  Special  Pur- 
chatte  Plan,  and  for  Educational  Material, 
send  in  the  coupon  on  Page  33. 


r 


THE  HOOVER  COMPANY,  North  Canton,  Ohio 
Moksr  of  Vacuum  Clsonsrs,  Elsctric  Floor  Wothsrt, 
Floor  folithor*  and  Sfoom-Dry  Iron*. 
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r  N  E  WS  OF  ] 

j  Foods  &  Nutrition  I 


New  Flavors 

Two  siiiiiiiiei  imit  Havors,  iH*acli  and 
vvatornicloii,  havi-  Im'Cii  captured  and 
enhanced  with  artiHcial  Havors  in  new 


watermelon-Havored  dessert  has  the 
sweet  taste  of  vine-ripened  melon.  Both 
|)rodncts  have  vitamin  ('  added  so  that 
a  single  serving  provides  37}i  per  cent 


gelatin  desserts,  the  new’  flavors  can 
be  used  it)  salads,  desserts,  and  other 
dishes. 

Easy  Topping 

Crisp  and  delicious  toppings  for 
Lenten  dishes  can  be  easily  made  with 
Betty  C.rocker’s  new  refrigerated  bread 
sticks.  This  product  comes  in  a  long 
tube,  ready  to  unroll  and  bake.  The 


Boyal  gelatin  desserts.  The  peach-flavor  of  a  child’s  dail\  refiuirement  and  25 
gelatin  is  amln’r  in  color,  with  a  deli-  per  cent  of  an  atlult’s  daily  minimum 
cately  tart  fresh-peach  taste.  The  pink  of  this  important  nutrient.  Like  other 


New  Portfolio  of  Teaching  Aids 
FREE  from 

A  sjiecial  attraction  in  this  bright  new  Teacher’s  Portfolio  is  Libby’s 
authoritative  6-page  leaflet,  “I'he  Art  of  Salad  Making”  —  a  lively 
discu.ssion  of  salads  from  the  selection  of  greens  to  glamorous  salad 
garnishes. 

To  help  you  present  the  versatility  and  convenience  of  canned 
and  frozen  foods,  Libby’s  includes  6  “Kitchen  Chatter”  leaflets 
covering  the  i^ertinent  facts  and  a  variety  of  reci|}es  for  tomato 
juice,  pineapple,  canned  and  frozen  juices,  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
canned  meats. 

And  to  add  vital  interest  to  your  lessons,  you’ll  find  6  canned 
and  frozen  food  reci|)e  folders,  sample  descriptive  labels  from 
Libby’s  Famous  Family  of  Foods,  plus  a  postal  card  to  order  stu¬ 
dent  copies  of  all  literature. 

Turn  to  the  coupon  section  and  order  this  new  Teacher's  Portfolio  today! 

from  MARY  HALE  MARTIN 

DIRECTOR  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 


brc.id  sticks  can  be  made  into  chccsc 
piiiwhccls  by  uiirulliiig  the  dough,  seed 
side  down  and  spre.idiiig  with  butter 
and  grated  cheese.  Then  roll  dough  as 
lor  a  jelly  roll.  .Moisten  the  edge  with 
milk  and  pinch  against  roll  to  seal, 
(ail  off  ten  piuw heels  with  scissors. 
Place  them  o\er  casserole  mixture, 
sprinkle  with  cheese  and  bake  20-25 
minutes,  until  piiiwheels  are  golden 
brow  11. 

Handsome  Poster 

\  new  |)oster  rleitictiiig  tour  main 
food  groups  has  been  designed  by  the 
•XiiK’iicau  Institute  ol  Baking.  The  new 
poster  called  i'ooiluny  to  FoUotc  re- 
jtlaces  the  Wheel  of  (.UhhI  Eatinf’  which 
featured  the  basic  seven  food  groups. 
The  new  guide  shows  four  sources  ol 
iiutrieuts:  enriched  and  whole  grain 
breads  anti  cereals;  milk  and  cheese; 
fruits  and  vegetables;  meats  and  fish. 
Write  to  the  .American  Institute  ol 
Baking,  400  East  Ontario  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago  1 1,  Illinois. 

To  Remove  Strontium  90 

.A  joint  research  effort  to  tleveloj) 
dairy-plant  methods  of  removing  stron¬ 
tium  90  from  milk  is  being  planned  b\ 
the  U.  S.  .Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture. 

The  levels  of  radioactive  fallout  from 
past  nuclear  testing  do  not  justify  ac¬ 
tion  to  decontaminate  milk  supplies. 
The  research  is  designed  to  provide 
practical  answers  to  problems  that 
might  arise  in  the  future. 

The  proposal  to  develop  practical 
dairy-plant  methods  of  removing  stron¬ 
tium  90  from  milk  grew  out  of  labora- 


Crisp  topping  for  Lenten  casserole  fea- 
I  tores  pinwheels  made  from  bread  sticks. 
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tory  studies  sponsored  i)y  the  Atomic 
Knergy  (^)mmission  at  tl«*  University 
of  Tennessee  and  hy  C\inadian  and 
British  scientists.  These  showed  that  it 
is  possible,  on  a  Ial)oratory  scale,  to 
remove  strontium  90  from  milk  through 
the  use  of  certain  chemicals  known 
technically  as  ion-»‘xchange  resins. 

Ion-exchange  resins  duplicate  a  naln- 
ral  phenomenon  in  soils.  Strontium  90 
that  enters  the  soil  is  absorlK'd  on  soil 
particles  and  enters  into  reactions  be¬ 
tween  the  soil  and  plant  root.  However, 
only  a  little  strontium  90  gets  into  the 
plant  in  this  way.  It  is  now  known  that 
much  of  the  strontium  90  that  does  get 
into  plants  is  absorbed  through  tlx'ir 
leaves.  This  can  lx*  ing»‘st»*d  by  cows 
or  other  ruminants. 

rhe  best  evidence  is  that  tin-  .mimals 
take  into  their  systems  about  .5  per  cent 
of  the  strontium  90  ingested  and  that  a 
<lair\  cow  secretes  in  lu‘r  milk  about  I 
per  cent  of  the  strontium  90  she  con¬ 
sumes  each  day. 

I.aborator\  tests  .dready  done  indi¬ 
cate  that  possibly  over  9.5  per  cent  of 
the  strontium  90  that  gets  into  milk  i.ui 
1k‘  removed  by  ion-exch.mge  resins 

Flavorful  Soup 

f'h«‘  tn‘w  Hein/  loin.ito  with  B;ce 
Soup  is  a  bright  r»‘d  soup,  chock-full 
of  white  rice  and  garnished  with  grc't'ii 
p.irsley.  It  is  delicately  seasoned  so  .is 
not  to  m.isk  the*  fresh  tom.ito  fl.ic’or. 
generous  amount  of  long-grained  rice 
m.ikes  it  a  satisfying  main  dish  as  well 
as  an  a|r|retite-stimulant  .it  the  b(‘gin- 
ning  of  a  meal.  Serve'  it  .is  .i  soup  or  .is 
.1  sauce*  for  me*ats,  fish,  or  e'ggs.  Aelel 
lefterver  vege't.ibh's  or  some*  s.iute*eel 
ground  bee*f  for  .i  “home*m.iele*  ”  chowde*r. 

Gay  Design 

The  ne*w  de*sign  of  N’.ipoc.in  fe'.ituie  s 
.1  daisy  motif  printe*el  in  light  blue*  on 
the*  lowe*r  h.ilf  of  this  sepi.ire*,  w.ixeel- 


Rectangular  waxed-board  container  for 
frozen  food  it  available  in  three  sizes. 


Ixiard  eontainer.  The*re*  has  lK*e*n  no 
change  in  the*  sepiare*  shape*  which  is 
a  valuable  sp.ice*  saving  feature*.  Sejuare* 
containers  save*  as  much  as  AO  iH*r  cent 
erf  the*  sp.ice  re*e|nire*el  by  ronnd  con- 
taine*rs.  The*  reusable,  rigid  plastic  lid 
is  rimmed  so  that  containers  t*an  Ik* 
stacke*el  without  danger  eil  toppling. 
\nothe*r  .isse*t  is  the*  t.ipere*el  side*s  which 
e-n.ible*  loeid  to  slide*  out  e-asily. 

Attractive  Colors 

rhrt*e*  brilli.int  colors— sky  blue*.  H.inie 
re*d,  ,iud  bright  gold— are  now  available* 


in  household  aluminum  feril.  Each  roll 
of  this  seven-inch  wide  standard  gauge 
aluminum  foil  by  Keynolds  has  color 
e>n  one  side  and  natural  ahiminum  on 
the  other.  S|H*cial  (Klorlt*ss  non-toxic 
colors  have  bee*n  devele)pi*d  for  the*  foil 
so  that  it  may  lx*  usi*d  with  fexxl. 

The*  foil  can  lx*  used  lor  wrapping 
liMxIs  te»  lx*  store*il  in  the*  refrigeraterr 
or  fri*e/er.  It  can  lx*  nse*d  as  a  means 
of  identificatiein  such  as  re*el  lor  nH*ats, 
bine  lor  ve*gelablt*s.  gold  lor  le*ftove*rs. 
It  can  also  lx*  use*d  tei  decorate*  pl.itt*s 
and  cups  and  make  party  favors. 


TIME  TESTED 


your  best 
guarantee  of  a 
perfect  seal 


FREE 


-'-liliM 


GIFT  FOR 
TEACHERS 
ONLY... 

5€-page  Kerr  Canning 
and  Freezing  Book 


Order  now  for  your 
classroom  projects 

V  Illustrated  24-page  8  x  10*4 
notebook  size 

V  Modern  methods  of  canning 
and  freezing 

V  Step-by-step  illustrations 

V  Instructions  for  preparing 
vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  jams, 
jellies,  pickles 


To  order :  Use  coupon  on  page  33 
or  write  Kerr  Glass,  Dept.  826, 

Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma. 

It's  Kerr  for  keeps. , . 

for  canning  and  freezing 
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Announcing  the 
most  important 
home  decorating 
booklet  in 
Rir  history! 


WRITTEN  BY  NATIONALLY  KNOWN 
INTERIOR  DESIGNER!  • 

Full  of  exciting,  interesting  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  put  color  to  work 
in  your  classroom,  this  booklet  fairly 
sparkles  with  a  wealth  of  decorating 
ideas  for  home  economics  classes. 

Written  in  conjunction  with  Yale 
R.  Burge,  past  president  of  the 
National  Society  of  Interior  Design¬ 
ers,  this  colorful  booklet  offers 
dozens  of  decorating  tricks,  tips  on 
rejuvenating  home  furnishings,  and 
"do-it-yourself"  instructions! 

Regularly  500,  This  Is  The  House 
That  Color  Built"  is  specially  priced 
for  teachers  at  only  250.  Send  for 
your  copy  todayl 


MISS  RIT  •  1437  West  Morris  St. 
Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

PloHSf  scn'l  me  _co|)it  s  of  Rit  s  new 
book. '  Th.s  Is  The  Hhusd  Thel  Color  Built.  ' 
I  enclose  2h<  lor  i  hi  h  <opy. 
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ooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


I  NEW  i 

For  the  Home  ■ 

Home  Furnishings 

I  KiiniisliiiiKs  m  flif  averaKf  I'.  S.  farm 
I  lioiiseliold  totlav  art*  worth  almost  twice 
as  much  in  dollar  value  as  average 
farmhouse  turiiishinjis  of  12  \ears  ayo,  j 
L'.  S  Department  of  Af'riculture  home  | 
j  t'coiiomists  reported  at  the  37th  animal  j 
I  Ajiiicnltnial  Outlook  Conference.  In  j 
1947  the  .t\era>{e  value  of  finnishitiKs  j 
was  estimated  at  SI, .387,  in  Uf.TO  at 
81,712,  and  today  at  82,732.  The  12-  ; 
year  increase  is  98  |hm  cent.  Much  tif 
the  rise  in  value  is  due  to  the  laijfei 
;  nnmher  of  household  appliances  in  | 
j  .iieas  where  farms  have  only  in  the  last  | 
I  decade  In'en  supplied  with  central  sta-  j 
I  tion  electricit\ .  \in«‘t\ -fi\t‘  jh'i  cent  ol  j 
I  I'.  S.  farms  are  now  electrified.  I 

Quick  and  Easy  I 

Snnheam  has  introduced  .i  new 
model  of  its  hair  dr\er.  I'lu'  cap  .md 
tnhc  are  stored  rijilit  in  tlu*  unit  itself. 
Tin-  user  simply  lifts  the  slidini'  d(M)r 
:  of  tin-  compact  attractive  case  and  the 
I  unit  is  readv  for  instant  use.  .-X  con- 


I 


A  special  compartment  is  provided  to  . 
store  cap  and  tube  of  this  hair  dryer.  | 


veiiumt  carrvin^  handle  is  hnilt  in  the 
1  top  for  extra  portahilitv .  I'lie  new 
'  model,  called  the  ilcUixc  Ijuly  Smi-  \ 
j  hcatii  hail  drver,  has  a  Ini'll  speeil  motor  j 
I  which  uives  nine  times  mort'  air  flow 
I  than  ordinarv  hand-held  dr\(‘rs.  Other  | 
I  Ic.itnres  incinde  an  c.isv -to-set  heat 
control  with  scttini'  lor  hot,  medium. 

I  w.inii.  or  cool  ,iir. 

New  Temperature  Control 

I  A  new  llu-rmostat  control  svstcni  lor 
j  yas  raiii'e  o\«-ns  permits  tcmiH'i atnn’s 
I  as  low  as  140'’  I’,  lor  keeping  foods  at 
I  serving  temperatures  and  for  warminir, 
I’ri-vionsly,  the  lowest  temperature  pos- 


Junior  High 
School  Teachers: 


4 

Lots  Lx])loro  ^ 
CuiiiuhI  Foods 


This  new  leaflet  planned 
just  for  grades  7,  8  and  9 

Meals,  snacks,  party  planning 
and  an  easy  check-plan  using 
the  four  food  grou|)s  for 
first  study  of  daily  food  needs. 
Illustrated.  Material  presented 
to  spark  interest. 

SENIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

Know  Your 
Canned  Foods 

A  new  leaflet  for  senior  high 
school  classes 

Keys  to  meal  planning; 
food  for  fun;  shopping 
tips;  recipes;  important 
information  about 
canned  foods. 

•  Complete  kits  FREE 
Upon  Request 

Other  publicatioiu  included  give 
information  on  how  to  n^ad  the  label  and 
how  to  buy.  Colorful  wall  chart  shows 
cans  and  jars  in  actual  sizes. 

Please  use  the  Coupon 
Service  Section  to  order. 

CONSUMER  SERVICE  DIVISION 

National  Canners 
Association 

1133  20th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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HAMILTON  BEACH 


straiKht.  To  use,  the  ironed  shirt  is 
plac-etl  front  side  down  with  the  collar 
in  the  indentation  and  the  hnttons  in 
tlie  slot  ){nide.  Then  the  flat  panel  is 
placed  over  the  hack  of  the  shirt.  The 
sleeses  are  folded  across  the  panel  anti 
the  sides  of  the  shirt  folded  over  the 
sleeves.  The  shirt  tail  is  turned  in  and 
the  folded  edj»e  hron^ht  to  the  top.  A 
pliistic  han  may  he  slip|X'd  over  the 
shirt  for  safe  storage.  Oalled  Fohl-ritc, 
the  appliance  may  lx*  obtained  for 
S3.9.5  from  Hilltop  Frodncts  do..  Box 
247,  W  ilton,  donnecticnt. 


sihle  in  gas  range  ovens  was  2o()  r. 
.\t  a  recent  demonstration  w’e  saw- 
roasts  that  were  held  for  three  hours 
in  the  oven  after  they  had  achieved 
desired  doneness.  The  internal  temjx’ra- 
tnres  of  the  roasts  had  not  ri.sen  during 
this  time  so  the  meat  was  warm 
without  lx*ing  overdone.  The  home 
economist  for  the  Holx*rtshaw-Fnlton 
(lontrols  C.'ompany  explained  that  tlu' 
thermostat  should  he  set  according  to 
the  internal  temix'iatnre  of  the  meat 
so  it  will  keep  warm  without  continu¬ 
ing  to  cook. 

Otiu'r  u.ses  for  this  new  low  tcm|x*ra- 
lure  ineinded  thawing  frozen  fixxl 
such  as  a  large  frozen  turkey  which  c-an 
he  thawt‘d  in  three  hours  as  compared 
to  1  4  hours  at  room  temix*rature.  I'haw- 
iug  at  250°  F.  in  the  conventional  oven 
would  shrink  and  partially  etMik  tlu* 
lurkev. 


Shirts  are  easy  to  fold  with  the  help 
of  this  laundry  aid,  called  Fold-rite. 


MODERN  APPLIANCES 

for  more  effective  teaching! 

<  . 


Refrigerator  Storage 

Fresh  huxls  are  literally  wrap|X‘d  in 
cold  air  in  the  Philco  rcdrigerator.  A 
sjx'cial  compartnu'iit  is  kept  at  a  con¬ 
stant  cold  temix'rature  hy  refrigc’iated 


5  OT.  SAUCEPAN 


11  X  17  GRIDDLE 


12'  FRYPAN 
WITH  OVEN  RACK 


EXCITING  NEW  HAMILTON  BEACH 

PROBE  APPLIANCES  TO  INCREASE  STUDENT 

INTEREST-ADD  CLASSROOM  CONVENIENCE 

Equip  your  classroom  with  quality,  conven¬ 
ience  and  economy.  New  Hamilton  Beach 
automatic  heat  control  probe  appliances 
modernize  cooking  and  teaching!  Easy  care 
—all  completely  immersible.  52  page  Recipe 
Book  included.  Appliances  guaranteed  for 
five  full  years.  So  useful,  you'll  want  them 
^  yourself!  Special  Home  Economics  prices. 
See  coupon,  page  31. 

The  most  powerful 
lightweight  mixer  madei 


Offered  only  hy 
Hamilton  lieuch 


Foods  are  said  to  stay  fresh  more  than 
a  week  when  stored  in  this  refrigerator. 


(U'sirahU*  l(‘V(‘!  ol  liumulitv  is  main- 
taiiu'd  to  pri'vcnt  (h-hydration  oi  foods. 
Foods  art*  said  to  kvvp  fri*sh  from  oiglit 
to  14  (lavs  in  this  (-ompartiiu'iit. 

Laundry  Aid 

Oiu*  of  tlu*  iifWfst  household  helix'is 
to  ap|X*ar  on  the  market  is  a  non-el»‘etric 
a|)plianee  to  help  fold  shirts  easilv  and 
neatly.  It  consists  of  two  sheets  of  sturdy 
molded  plastic  hinged  together  at  the 
top.  One  side  has  a  dei-p  indentation 
to  protect  the  collar,  the  other  is 


Portable,  powerful,  a  practical 
school  investment.  Guaranteed  for  five  years.  Special 
Home  Economics  prices.  See  coupon,  page  31. 
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1960— SIX  WEEKS  SUMMER  SESSION 
JUNE  30  to  JULY  39 

WORKSHOPS:  June  20 -July  1 

I 'ndt-rst.iiulin):  N'iirser\  Sduxil  (  hil- 
(Ircn.  I'ctn-AKi'  I’robit-nis  ami  j 

I  arl\  Marriage.  I'imuI  for  die  l  aniilv.  > 
(  (irrii Ilium  Dcxcliipmcni. 

SEMINAR  AND  COURSE  OFFERINGS  IN: 

Kclaicd  Arts,  liisiorli  (osiume  aiul  , 
'rextiles,  (  osiumc  l>tsif;n.  Flat  I’ai-  | 
tern  and  Drapinj::  (diild  DcAelup’ 
nifiit,  F'amilv  Ki-latii>ns,  I’arent  I  ilu- 
lation;  Nutrition,  Food  Management,  i 
Fxperimental  (aiokerv;  Nutrition  Ke-  I 
seanli;  I  xteiision:  ('afeteria  Manage¬ 
ment;  Home  l  ionoiniis  Idtuation. 

Course  offerings  include  undergraduate  and  groduote 
work.  In  other  fields,  courses  are  availoble  in  an 
8- week  session  — June  70  to  August  17. 

rfor  cotologs  and  delaittd  information  write  to 

DIRECTOR  OF  SUMMER  SESSION 
OREGON  STATE  COLLEGE 

Dept.  07,  Corvallis,  Oregon 
Authorired  by  the  OREGON  STATE  BOARD 
OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Let's  Speak  Up! 

(Continued  from  Pufie  11} 

any  field  is  useful.  But  how  many  homes 
fail  to  meet  the  needs  of  family  mem- 
Ikts  for  lack  of  an  understanding  of 
geometry  compared  with  those  that  fiiil 
for  lack  of  ability  to  manage  meals  and 
household  routines  or  guidance  of  chil¬ 
dren? 

We  Ciin  scarcely  pick  up  a  ne\\sp;tper 
or  maga/.ine  without  finding  some  im¬ 
plication  of  failure  of  .American  homes. 
Homes  are  blamed  for  juvenile  delin- 
(piency,  pfMtr  mental  health  of  children, 
;md  even  inflation.  There  is  a  tremi 
towarri  earlier  marriage  and  larger 
families.  There  is  also  a  teiuh'ncA  to 
urge  every  girl  to  become  trained  for 
wage  earning  in  case  she  must  support 
herself.  Whether  or  not  a  girl  plans  to 
work  she  should  have  traiuiug  for  home- 
nuiking.  ;i  skill  she  is  almost  certain  to 
need. 

it  might  he  argued,  that  if  homemak- 
iug  classes  are  available,  students  can 
t.ike  them  whether  they  are  refpiired  or 
not— that  is,  if  they  have  any  time  lelt 
alter  fulfilling  refjuirements,  and  if  thev 
;ireirt  discour;iged  from  doing  so. 

It  would  st*em  that  homemaking  edu¬ 
cation  has  long  since  demonstrated  its 
worth  and  has  won,  not  only  an  ac¬ 
cepted,  hut  a  highly  respected,  place 
in  the  curriculum.  By  now  almost  every¬ 


one— teachers,  parents,  and  students— 
should  know  something  of  its  content. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  we 
changed  the  names  of  domestic  art  and 
domestic  science  to  homemaking,  a 
name  descriptive  of  cour.ses  dealing 
with  all  aspects  of  family  living.  Since 
then,  it  seems  that  enough  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  publicity  have  been  given  to 
the  program  so  that  no  one  would  think 
we  teach  onlv  cooking  and  sewing.  Yet, 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  devaluation 
of  homemaking  education  is  a  surprising 
ignorance  of  what  is  included. 

One  art  teacher  said  to  me,  “Students 
can’t  afford  to  waste  time  leaniing  such 
obsolete  skills.  No  one  iuH*ds  to  st>vv 
;mv  more  and  anyone  who  can  open  a 
can  and  read  the  label  on  a  jTackage  can 
prep;ue  food  these  days.”  1  replied  that 
such  a  view  point  w  as  debatable.  AN’omen 
must  still  sew  or  so  much  yard  gorxls 
wouldn’t  be  sold.  In  fact.  I’m  told 
there’s  more  home  sewing  j>er  capita 
than  ev  er.  Serv  ing  attractiv  e,  nutritional¬ 
ly  adecpiate  meals  within  the  budget 
most  families  can  ;ifford,  still  rerpiires 
more  th.m  the  manipulation  of  a  can 
oiiener.  “Do  yon  think,”  I  asked  him, 
“that  only  cooking  and  sewing  are 
taught  in  homemaking?” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “I  understand  thev 
show  the  girls  how  to  apply  lipstick 
and  make  introductons  and  a  few  such 
things  which  arc  c'ertainly  frills.” 


I  Mail  Coupon  in  Service 
I  Section  and  get 

I  ALL  4  helpers  FREE! 


“Modern  Gravy  Making" 
(ilh/$trat»d  at  laft) 


3-oz.  bottle  of 
KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


•  6  fact-packed  pages!  •Step-by-step  photos! 

•  Tested  teacher  p!an  guarantees  gravy  that’s 
richer!  browner!  more  de!icious! 


KirruiN  HouoiiET  wants  you  to  have  this  teaching 
aid  tREt!  It's  called  “Modern  Gravy  Making." 
LtH)k  what  you  get!  Basic  gravy  recipes, 
illustrated  with  step-by-step  photographs.  New 
ideas  for  adding  fresh  taste  appeal  to  many  of  your 
old  favorite  types  of  gravy.  The  answers  to  many 
"gravy-problem"  questions  that  may  confront 
beginners  and  even  advanced  cooks. 

This  FREE  iHxiklet  makes  teaching  easy  .  .  .  makes 
gravy  making  easy!  In  fact,  you’ll  wonder  how 
you  ever  got  along  without  it.  Measures  SVi"  x  1 1" 
to  fit  your  loose-leaf  notebook. 


!  Folder  entitled 
I  “Making  Sauces 
I  and  Gravies" 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 
Recipe  Leaflets 
to  give  students 


K!TCHEN  BOUQUET. . .  Used  by  Good  Cooks  and  Chefs  for  over  80  Years  ^ 
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Another  teacher  told  a  stiulent  who 
came  to  discuss  her  registration,  “You 
don’t  have  to  take  homeinaking  at 
scIkk)!.  You  can  learn  all  that  stnll  at 
home.” 

Home  Cannot  Teach  All 

We  hope  that  all  children  are  learn¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  at  home  that  will  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  homemaking  responsi¬ 
bilities,  just  as  we  hope  we  are  teaching 
them  giHKl  English,  an  appreciation  of 
inusie  and  literature,  and  some  science 
and  eiti/enship  at  home.  That  diK'sn’t 
mean  the\  don’t  need  these  subjects  at 
school. 

In  spite  of  the  best  or  the  poorest 
preparation  for  marriage  that  homes 
may  irrovide  for  \onng  people,  there  are 
some  things  that  can  be  learned  best 
in  groups  where  a  more  objective  ap¬ 
proach  IS  possible.  .As  every  p.irent 
knows,  there  an*  times  and  situations 
w  hen  an  adult  adviser  outside  the  home 
ran  help  a  \onng  person  with  a  \  ital 
probh'in  better  than  a  parent  can.  It’s 
not  oiiK  oil!  own  children  wt-  should 
be  eoneerned  about.  W’l-  should  expect 
their  age  mates,  from  among  whom 
the\  will  choose  their  marriage  part- 
mas,  to  be  well  prepared  for  home¬ 
making.  If  we  .ire  re.distie,  we  must 
admit  that  most  homes  .ire  not  teaching, 
or  cannot  teach,  what  schools  can  and 
should  in  this  field. 

School  enrrieula  must  offer  eonrses 
that  meet  the  needs  of  all  stmlents.  but 
out'  must  object  to  homem.iking  iM'ing 
considered  an  ollering  m.iiiiK  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  low  .le.idemic  .ibilitx.  In  some 
high  schools  the  polie\  is  to  schedule 
students  in  el.iss  ever\  hour  of  the 
school  d,i\.  and  tlu*  homework  lo.id  is 
too  heav\  it  recpiircd  for  evi-r\  el.iss 
I  hiis,  homemaking  te.ieluas  .ire  not 
allowed  to  reipiire  textirooks  or  make 
.issignmenfs.  This  attracts  to  these 
classes  students  who  rlo  not  w.int  to 
work  and  keeps  out  good  studiaits 
whose  enrollment  would  add  prestige 
to  the  department 

What  We  Can  Do 

What  can  we  do  .ibont  .ill  thesi- 
|)roblems? 

In  the  first  pl.iee,  it  is  neeess.iiA  th.it 
every  teacher  be  sure  that  her  own 
progr.im  is  a  strong  .ind  vital  one,  th.it 
it  [uoxides  a  high  educational  letiirn 
tor  the  students’  time;  that  it  provides 
tor  the  dev  elopni(‘nt  of  skills  but  .ilso 
ineindes  a  studv  of  the  relationships 
.111(1  nian.igenient  problems  in  norm.il 
lamily  living. 

In  the  second  place,  teachers  must 
stop  being  .ipologetie  and  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  Never  has  good  homemaking  edu¬ 
cation  been  more  needed  or  more 
justified  in  the  enrrieiiliim.  Never  has 
it  been  so  rich  in  content  and  never 


before  h.ive  so  many  giMnl  Inroks  and 
materials  been  available  to  help  teach¬ 
ers  do  a  good  job.  Just  be  sure  that  the 
goiul  things  yon  are  doing  are  known 
to  your  f.ieulty,  .idministrators.  and 
public. 

j'he  l•'.fI.,\.  is  doing  mneh  to  inerease 
the  prestige  ol  the  field.  Enlist  vour 
i  lull  members  .ind  other  girl  le.iders 
in  vour  school  to  help  sell  homemaking 
edneation. 

bevond  vvh.it  te.iehers  can  do,  I  see 
in  this  a  job  lor  parents— p.irents  like 
those  alreadv  .letive  in  the  I’.T. A  .md 


Exquisite.  Timeless.  The  gracious  note  for  every 
entertainment ...  a  gift  to  learn  to  use.  care 
for,  and  treasure.  Luxuriously  styled,  artisti¬ 
cally  designed  by  International  Silver  Company, 
it  IS  a  beautiful  example  of  the  finest  crafts¬ 
manship. 

And  this  superb  silver  service  is  given  to  your 
Class  or  Organization,  just  for  selling  9  dozen, 
dollar  bottles  of  Happy  Home  Vanilla,  a  fine 
quality  flavoring,  used  and  preferred  by  mil¬ 
lions.  The  dollar  bottle  contains  12  full  oz. 
and  represents  a  real  value  to  those  who  know 
"cooking”.  Students  and  associates  will  be 
proud  to  offer  this  famous  flavoring  to  parents, 
friends  and  neighbors. 


women’s  clubs.  1  don’t  think  we  need 
.1  big  eumpaign  or  militant  attitude  or 
nevvspaix'r  headlines,  but  it  we  sjX'ak 
up  often  enough,  foreetully  enough, 
.111(1  to  the  right  jx'ople  alxmt  what  we 
want  in  our  children’s  education,  I  think 
we  can  h.ive  it. 

Eor  mint*,  1  want  education  for  living 
.IS  well  as  for  making  a  living;  (>dnea- 
tion  that  promotes  Ix'tter  relationships 
among  pt'ople  .is  well  as  technological 
skills  and  seientifie  advaneemenl.  1  don’t 
think  we  have  to  choose  one  set  ol 


How  do  you  go  about  it?  Fill  in  the  coupon 
below.  This  is  your  order  for  9  dozen  bottles 
of  Happy  Home  Vanilla,  which  will  be  “charged” 
to  your  "account”.  As  soon  as  you  send  in  the 
money  from  the  sale  of  the  Vanilla,  you  will 
receive  your  Silver  Service  by  return  mail . . . 
no  extra  charge ...  no  further  obligation.  The 
Silver  Service  is  given  to  you  just  for  doing 
the  selling!  This  offer  is  made  only  to  or¬ 
ganized  groups  within  the  continental  United 
States. 

Guarantee  —  Happy  Home  Vanilla  and  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Service  are  guaranteed  to  be  of  finest 
quality.  If  not  completely  satisfied,  return  with¬ 
in  10  days  and  have  no  further  obligation. 


MAIL  THIS  ORDER  TODAY, 


SOUTHERN  FLAVORING  COMPANY 


Oepf.c  500 


Bedforl  Va. 


I  □ 


Please  check  the  plan  you  prefer  or  use  coupon 
on  page  37. 

□  CRtOIT  ORDER  —  Please  ship  at  once  —  9  dozen, 
12  ounce,  bottles  of  Happy  Home  Vanilla  Imi¬ 
tation.  We  will  sell  the  Vanilla  for  $1.00  a 
bottle  and  send  you  the  money  within  6  weeks. 
You  will  then  send  us  the  S-piece  Silver  Service. 
CASH  ORDER  —  We  need  our  Silver  Service  right 
away!  Please  send  the  Silver  Service  with  the 
Vanilla.  We  enclose  check  for  the  9  dozen 
bottles  at  $100  each  and  have  no  further 
obligation.  (It  we  are  not  completely  satisfied, 
we  may  return  everything  within  10  days  and 
get  our  money  back). 

Southern  Flavoring  Company  pays  all  shipping 
charges. 


City. 


Name  of  Organization. 


.State. 


I 

Signature  of  Teacher  if  ordering  on  credit  | 


\. lines  or  tlie  ntber.  W'v  tan  li.ive  both. 


9  (UP  COFFEE  POT  •  I  (UP  TEA  POT  •  COVESEO  SUGAR  lOWl  •  GOLD-LINED  (REAM  PITCHER  •  24  IMCM  TRAY 
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Teach  Them 
to  Put 


Best  Foot 
t  Forward 


^  oaioiM**  #5 


Girls  know  that  looking 
well  IS  important.  They'll 
learn  that  cooking  well 
is  important,  too.  And 
here  we'd  like  to  suggest 
Lea  &  Perrins  Worcester¬ 
shire  as  an  unfailing  way 
to  give  their  cooking  an 
easy  lift  -  a  zestful,  in 
triguing  flavor  .  .  .  being 
sure  always  that  the 
Worcestershire  is  Lea  & 
Perrins.  It's  the  original, 
and  there's  still  no  other 
like  it. 

FREE  to  teachers;  “Dish¬ 
es  Men  Like",  a  64-page 
book  with  168  recipes 
and  menu  suggestions. 
Write:  Lea  &  Perrins, 
Dept.  R,  Pollitt  Drive, 
Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey. 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


Fashion  Refreshers 

{(Unitiiiiird  fioiii  fuiflc  14) 

\\«-ar  at  fop,  cut  top  off  and  make  sus- 
p<‘ii(leis.  Trim  snsjrenclers  w  ith  embroid¬ 
ered  tai>e  or  rilrbon  and  make  pocket 
for  skirt,  trim  with  same.  Or  make  a 
jiimiHi  from  oUl  woolen  dress;  trim 
I  with  one  of  the  new  Irraids. 

Manx  cotton  dresses  can  l)e  made 
into  prettv  irlonses. 

.\  lonj'  sleexed  dress  w  ith  a  Peter  Pan 
collar  can  he  restyled  h\  cnttini;  the 
sleeves  short,  removing  the  old  collar, 
and  adding  a  hig  white  collar. 

.•\  suit  will  look  new  and  spring-like 
if  sleeves  are  shortened  and  a  braid  trim 
arlded.  'I'liere  never  were  so  many  pretty 
trimmings  as  we  have  this  year.  Look 
at  the  lu-vv  braids,  embroidered  tapes, 
.111(1  ribbons  and  you  will  get  fresh 
ideas. 

A  long  |)rom  dress  can  be  cut  short. 
L'se  the  fabric  for  an  evening  stole.  -Add  ' 
.(  (Jianel  jacket  (ravon  br(K'ade)  to  last 
vcar’s  date  dress.  Shorten  an  evening 
gown.  .Add  a  cocktail  jacket,  and  wear  ; 


it  informallv. 

Make  a  sleeveless  blouse  or  dress  by 
measuring  one  inch  from  seam  on  the 
sleeve,  (ait  along  the  one-inch  line  and  | 
lace.  Sleeveless  fashions  are  very  big 
this  vear. 

I'reshen  last  vear’s  dress  with  a  new 
linen  or  piipu*  collar,  a  new  Ix'lt  or 
cmmnerbmid.  Shorten  a  dress  and  use  1 
the  eviess  material  lor  a  chic  hat.  Pat¬ 
terns  bv  l<‘ading  stvlists  are  available. 

i'o  renew  an  old  blouse,  cross  bright- 
coloK'd  velvet  ribbon  and  pin  at  the 
mek  w  ith  brooch  a  la  Dorothy  (lollins 
If  sweater  has  moth  holes  or  worn 
spots,  ap|)li(|ne  felt  designs  in  r.mdom 
p.iftern.  If  sleeves  are  worn,  cot  short, 
(hve  a  fresh  look  to  a  sweater  by  adding 
a  trim  of  contrasting  br.iid  or  ribbon. 

Using  threads  from  side  seams,  re- 
vvciive  anv  holes  caused  by  moths  or 
cigarettes.  If  re-weaving  is  impossible,  ; 
a  cigarette  hole  on  an  evening  gown  | 
may  be  covered  bv  adding  a  design  in  : 
rhinestones.  Be  sure  to  repeat  the  deco-  ; 
rative  motif  at  other  places. 

Have  an  odd  skirt  you’re  fond  of? 
Yon  can  achieve  a  smart  spring  costume  j 
by  making  a  white  sleeveless  overbloiise  | 
and  a  white  bolero  or  jacket  of  match-  j 
ing  fabric.  I  saw  this  idea  in  a  fashion  | 
show  and  it  looked  really  new.  White  j 
is  so  popular  for  all  types  of  g.ninents. 

T  his  white  blouse  and  jacket  combina¬ 
tion  teams  up  with  any  colored  skirt  or 
vv  ith  black  .  I 

Many  applicpies  are  new  this  year. 
There  are  flowers,  leaves,  vegetables, 
fish,  and  all  sorts  of  designs  that  would 
1  transform  a  tired  costume. 

I  {Continued  on  pr/ge  -30) 


DISCOVER 
TWO  NEW 
TEACHING 
AND 
STUDY 
CONCEPTS 
FOR  1 960 


BUILDING  YOUR  HOME  LIFE 


I960 

by  fnez  Wallace  and  Bernice  McCullar 
A  NEW  all-purpose,  introductory  home¬ 
making  text  designed  to  help  early  high 
school  students  prepare  for  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  personal  and  family  life.  Presenting 
life  as  it  is  actually  lived  and  home  eco¬ 
nomics  as  it  is  actually  taught,  the  text's 
21  chapters  are  appealing  organized 
around  five  major  areas  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics. 

SSO  pages  426  illustrations 

FOOD  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 

Third  Edition,  1960 

by  McDermott,  Trilling  and  Nicholas 
A  completely  new  edition  of  a  highly 
successful,  widely  acclaimed  high  school 
foods  text.  This  edition  updates  the  text 
on  nutrition;  the  vital  part  foods  play  in 
family  living;  intelligent  buying  habits; 
correct  preparation  of  foods;  proficiency 
in  serving;  and  adds  five  new  sections 
to  present  the  modern,  up-to-date  text  for 
both  the  teaching  and  the  study  of  foods. 
End-of-chapter  project-activities.  392  rec¬ 
ipes.  55  picture-page  teaching  groups. 
528  pages  487  illustrations 

Write  for  further  information 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

333  West  lake  Street  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
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NEWS  OF  Fashions, 

f 

I  Textiles,  Grooming  j 


Sandra  Lee  Jennings,  new  Maid 
of  Co*ton;  Ceil  Chopman  dress 

1960  Maid  of  Cotton 

At  ,t  coldi'liil  .111(1  iiiiiiMi.d  lasliiott 
S.'ikIim  Ia‘»‘  |(‘iiiiiiii'N.  M.iul  ()1 
C lotion  tor  IfJftO,  was  iiitriMliK-cd  to 
the  press  .md  textile  iiidiistr>  in  New 
York  last  iiioiitli  Her  wardroire  will 
Im*  exliiliited  in  larije  eities  throiiuhont 
\ineriea,  Canada,  and  Knro|M‘. 

Before  show  ini'  Miss  J(‘nnin^'s  ward- 
rol>e.  .1  hrilli.int  panorama  of  historical 


lashions  loi  the  past  \ears  pa- 

r.ided  iK-lore  .i  delii'hted  andienee  The 
appl.inse  w.is  eontinnoos  .is  one  .dter 
.mother  of  the  costumes  appeared. 

Fifteen  .inthenticalK  re-erealed  cot¬ 
ton  fashions,  spanning  the  vears  from 
5,(I(M)  B.  C.  to  1947  (>ear  of  Dior  s 
“new  look")  were  shown,  .\moni'  the 
most  intt'restini'  were  the  sari-like  fash¬ 
ion  of  ‘J.IMK)  B.  C.,  Indus  \’.ille\;  .i  sheer 
rohe  of  5(M)  B.  C..  Ku\pt;  a  MiMirish 
costume  of  1 4th-centnry  Spain,  .in  ISth- 
cfiitnry  jap.inese  kimono,  full-skirted 
st>  les  of  Colonial  and  .int«‘lH‘lhim 
.America. 

Forty-three  of  .Americas  ImsI  known 
desii'iiers  created  Miss  Jenniims’  w.ird 
ioIm-  of  cotton  lashions  ConipleteU 
washable,  her  4J  ensembles  weic 
selected  for  lie.intx.  comfort,  and  e.ise 
of  care. 

Have  Cotton— W  ill  I  ravel"  vs  .is  the 
theme  of  the  daxtime  clothes,  fheie 
wereuax  rain-and-shiiu* eoats.  reversible 
knit  s|)ectator  costnnies,  town  .md 
travel  suits  of  cotton  cord  and  tailored 
denim  Be.ich  wear  was  versatile  with 
bathinu  suits  tnrniii).'  into  smidresses 
by  use  of  separate  skirts. 

A  smart  finale  to  the  show  w.is  .i 
^ronp  of  elei'ant  evening  fashions.  Cot¬ 
ton  satin  was  printed  in  hn^e  clnsttas 
of  blossoms.  White  cotton  chilton  was 
trimmed  with  applupie  of  black  flowers 
Most  cxipiisitc  was  a  ball  uown  of 
white  riblu'd  texture  cotton  with  .i 
bodice  of  white  lacf  enernsted  with 
|M‘arls  and  rhinestones 


Simplicity's  Spring  Show 

Before  the  press  and  some  b(M)  cloth 
ini'  le.iehers,  the  Simplicity  Pattern 
comp.inv  presented  a  preview  of  spriiij^! 
fashions  .it  the  Hotel  Boosevcit,  New 
York,  on  jannarv  19th.  Pitied  “Posture 
Pin-n|)s"  the  show  emphasi/ed  the 
ini|iort.inct‘  of  |iostiire  in  iashion. 

file  proi'ram  was  in  six  parts:  “The 

Knsemble  Look, . flie  J.icketed  Look," 

"file  Tnnie  Look.”  “The  rrim  laMik," 
“The  Ch.ini'i'-.Aboiit  l.ook,”  and  “The 
(C.Dntnnird  on  /mf'c  31) 


Grey  and  white  wool  check  with 
braid  trim;  Simplicity  3357 


Betty  Crocker  announces  a  library 
of  9  color  filmstrips  to  help  you  teach  your  students 


Subject  noir  urdlhible 


AM  About  Pie 
Breads  you  Bake 
with  Yeast 
Muffin  Making 
Batter  Breads 
Better  Biscuits 


Beautifui  Cakes 
Fun  with  Frostings 
Modern  Chiffon 
and  Angei  Food 
Cakes 
Cooky  Wise 


“Since  .so  manv  of  you  have  cxf)rt*s.st*<i  interest  in  our  color 
filrnstri|»  library,  we’re  tieliKhted  to  announce  that  now  we 
have  min’,  to  help  you  even  more! 

■‘Kach  filmstrip  comes  with  a  narration  guide  explaining 
the  ^tef)  pictures  and  method  ustnl.  And  to  make  each  kit 
complete,  w«*  have  prepared  H-page  ‘How-To’  booklets  for 
dudents  to  use  and  kwj)  for  their  own. 

"If  you’d  like  the  Inioklets  and  filmstrips  (available  on  a 
fret*  short-tenn  loan  basis  or  for  purchase  at  $5.(M)  each), 
just  drop  me  a  note  telling  which  .strips  you’d  like  and 
when  you’d  like  to  show  them.  Write  the  BtTty  Crocker 
Film  Library  ,  Dept.  PHK  92(M)  Wayzata  Blvd.,  (leneral 
Mill-s,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  *2f),  Minnesota.” 


'^stt^0lOck£X.(^^ 
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BOOKS— 

Just  published ...  i 

. . .  unifies  nutrition 

selection ...  | 

preparation . . . 

. . .  planning  i 

Inirodiiclion  to  I 

Foods 
and  i 

Nutrition 

Hy  Gi  ADYs  T.  SrrvFNSoN,  /’ro-  ' 

frssor  iiinl  Chair  man.  Home  Pao-  . 

uomic'  Ih’l)/.,  Whit/icr 
anJ  (^oRA  Mil  I  IR,  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor,  Unnersity  of  California, 

'anti  Home  V.cononnst ,  lAO; 
Vnited  Nations 

FIVE  MAJOR  FEATURES 

1.  Strikes  -in  even  balance  between 

foods  and  nutrition,  about  40',  ; 

beinj:  devoted  to  the  latter 

2.  Ciovers  each  food  sroup  from  i 
four  points  of  view:  nutrition  and 

the  place  of  food  in  the  diet  *  ! 

buying,  selection,  storage  *  prepa-  ' 

ration,  serviii)*  •  sanitation 

3.  Stresses  the  effects  of  prepara¬ 
tion  on  nutritive  values 

4.  Presents  basic  formulas  and 

principles,  for  use  in  experiments,  | 

rather  than  the  usual  specific 
recipes 

5.  Places  an  emphasis  on  consumer  , 

protection  not  usually  covered  j 

thoroui;hly  in  other  Ixioks 

1 515  pages  $6.2  5 

- - TRIAL  ORDER - j 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  Inc.  j 

440  Park  Ave  South,  New  York  16,  N  Y. 

Send  iiMtils  ami  S'litrilioii  i>n  Id  diys* 
approval.  Vi'ithin  Id  days  ot  reecipt  I’ll 
remit  price  plus  postage  or  return  b<H>k 
postpaid. 

Name _ 

Street _ _ _ _ 

City _ _ _ _ 

Zone - Stale _ 

Q  Check  here  to  save  postage.  Send 
lull  amount  with  order  and  we  pay 
postage.  Same  return  privilege. 


Fashion  Refreshers 

{Continued  from  pane  28) 

rlieif  is  a  white  stroll  braid  as  ailable 
(hat  would  brighten  up  any  suit  or 
dress.  W  ith  a  little  white  hat,  white 
glov  es  and  a  white  braid  trim  you  eould 
have  ;m  Easter  costume  to  he  proud  of. 

Look  over  the  packaged  laces  and 
tiiminiiigs.  'There  is  ample  yardage  for 
liimmiiig  a  costume  in  each  package 
.md  the  prices  are  reasonable.  The 
Wright  jx-ople  have  a  v  arietv  of  \  enice 
laces-jiist  right  for  edging  those  spring¬ 
like  collars  and  cuffs. 

Kickrack  is  having  a  tremendous 
vogue  this  year.  It  is  seen  on  everything 
Irom  party  pants  to  formal  clothes.  See  ' 
the  new  broad  lickracks  in  dark  colors.  ' 
braiding  two  together,  ol  matching  or  | 
contrasting  color,  makes  an  elegant  j 
looking  finish  { 

Due  to  its  /ig-/ag  n.itiire,  apply  rick-  ! 
Kick  with  loose  hand  tension  to  avoid  j 
iinnecessary  stretching.  It’s  safer  to  j 
b.iste  in  place  before  stitching.  | 

Here  ari’  some  suggestions  from  the  j 
bit  people.  j 

l)ve  a  white  nylon  blouse  to  brighti'ii  I 
a  d.irk  suit  or  skirt.  Sheer  ones  look  ! 
prettiest  over  slips  ot  the  same  coloi, 
so  tint  a  slip  at  the  s.une  tinu‘. 

Exotii-  tropical  colors  .ire  making 
headlines  again  this  vear  in  s|X)rtsvvear 
Search  your  collection  ol  washable 
white  or  pastel  shirts  and  shorts  and  dye 
them  in  strong  yellow,  coral,  or  .upia. 
Wear  mixed  colors  for  tun. 

(iolored  |ewi-hy  is  gay  and  pretty  and 
we  iK'ver  seem  to  have  enough.  .\iUl  to 
your  collection  by  rlyt-ing  inexixaisivo 
pearls,  which  lake  all-purpose  dyes 
beautifully.  To  tint  pearl  necklaces,  ear¬ 
rings  and  bracelets,  prepare  a  concen- 
trati'd  solution  of  1/2  package  dye  in 
one  pint  hot  water.  Swish  items  around 
in  ilye  until  they  take  color  you  want, 
binse  thoronghly  in  cold  water. 

Tint  glov  es  and  a  scarf  to  match.  .Add 
a  perky  ffovver  to  yom  suit  lapel. 

(,'anvas  sneakers  can  be  dyod  snci-ess- 
tnlly.  Prepare  a  concentrated  all-pnr- 
|X)se  dye  solution,  dissolv  ing  one  pack¬ 
age  in  one  pint  hot  water.  Stroke  thi' 
color  on  with  a  one-inch  paint  brush 
or  with  a  nail  brush.  Let  color  dry 
thoroughly,  bemove  excess  with  a  dry 
cloth.  Do  not  rinse. 

Dye  a  sweater  a  lovely  new  color; 
but  remember  you  must  observe  the 
same  rules  in  dyeing  as  in  washing  in¬ 
structions.  For  example,  if  the  sweater 
can  be  washed  in  warm  water  only  it 
should  1h*  dyed  in  warm  water;  there¬ 
fore,  you  will  want  to  tint  it  a  light 
color.  Woolens,  such  as  cashmere,  are 
delicate,  so  observe  special  care  in  tint¬ 
ing  and  handling. 


Make  your  home  sparkle  with  imaqinative  decor 
that  reflects  your  very  own  talent  and  taste!  With 
Pranq's  amaiinq  Textile  Colors  you  can  odd  a 
new  note  ol  fashion  to  your  linens,  curtains, 
draperies,  and  qift  items  lor  all  occasions  ... 
with  little  expense  and  time! 

Provoke  "oohs"  and  "aahs"  Irom  your  friends 
and  family  the  first  time  you  try. 

These  excitinq  colors  ore  easy  to  apply  on  all 
I  types  ol  fabrics,  from  stencilinq  to  screen  print- 
I  inq.  Finished  fabrics  are  wonderfully  washable, 
wearable  and  soft  to  the  touch. 

See  the  array  ol  Prong  Sets  at  your  favorite  cat 
counter. 

Write  for  free  preview  sheets  leaturinq  the  beau¬ 
tiful  things  you  con  make  with  Prong! 

I  Dept.  PC-12 

a  THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO  NEW  YORK 
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News  of  Fashions,  Textiles,  and 
Grooming 

(Coutiimcd  from  Puf2,c  29) 

Party  Look.”  All  tlu-  clotlios  were  sin.irt,  yoiiiis, 
simple,  and  easy  to  make. 

C.'lieeks,  from  tiny  to  ^iant,  were  featured  in  tailored 
clothes.  Pastel  prints  made  pretty,  feminine  dresses. 
I’nnics  were  shown  to  he  worn  with  and  without 
Ik'Us.  Party  dresses  \\<*re  fnll-skirted  and  danee-y 
f(K>kinK.  The  helle  of  the  hall  wore  a  three  tierc'd 
llonnced  fl(Kk-dotted  organdy. 

New  Textiles  in  Home  Furnishings 

New  filK'rs  and  fabrics  are  Ihmiih  featured  in  home 
fnrnishinKs.  They  promise  fast  color,  easy  care,  and 
lonyj  wear.  Improved  man-made  fabrics  in  upholstery 
and  drajx’ries  were  an  outstanding  fc'atnre  of  the  l)i>> 


Basket  weave  draperies  and  slipcover 
of  Bloomcraft's  water-repellent  cotton. 


Home  P'nrnishinj's  Market  in  Chicago  during  the 
month  of  jannary. 

Wall-to-wall  draiM'ries  are  ^ainin^  in  popularity. 
Many  ready-macU's  were*  offered  with  matchinji'  slip 
covers  to  fit  standard  chairs. 

Lnstrons  fabrics,  with  metallic  threads  interwoven 
in  stripes  and  modern  desifins  were*  widely  shown. 
Textured  effects,  simidatiny'  bamboo  and  basket 
(Contiiim  d  on  next  pofic) 


Wall-to-wall  draperies  of  Bemberg  yarn 
in  Silktone  fabric  are  hand  printed. 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

1128  Siicteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  0.  C. 

Plc4>c  send  ycur  tree  biKikU-t  "Sparkling  Party  Kcti|X'’‘  coinaiiiiiiv  rccit'cs 
and  party  su){Krstiuns.  (Sample  copy  fiee  and  aft.r  ynu  ha»e  -een  It.  if  you 
can  use  more  we  can  proside  up  to  to  without  charxi.) 

Name - - In.e _ _ 

i prmt) 

\ddress _ _ _ _ _ 

(  iiy - -  /one  _ State  . 

101  Mar.  60  PHI 


THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON  COMPANY 

Dept.  PC*12A,  Sandusky,  Ohio 
-YOU  HAVI  A  DATE! 

with  new  creative  experi'-nces  In  •.extile  .licorition — unlimited  applications 
tor  lliiterini;  pervonal  ippirel  an.!  ixciiine  d.cor  piece'.  VX’rite  lor  colorful 
iile.i  'hcet-. 

\  imc _ _ _ _ _ _ 

School _ 

<  ity _  State  . 

103  Mar.  60  PHE 


MARY  BLAKE,  Carnation  Company 

Dept.  ED-30,  Los  Angeles  19,  California 

Please  send  im  1  Rl  1  reprints  of  the  C'arnitior  Instant  Keauty  IteveriKe 
inforn..'tioii  which  includes  eletiils  if  the  heillli,  heaul\.  and  vitality  Ixnentv 
to  be  K-nncd  from  t!ie  new  milk  iliseoverv. 

_ Nimiber  ot  leprints  rct|oired  lor  current  el.issriMim  distribution. 


f/i/i'i'i'  print) 

(  ii  V  -  - 

_  _ _ _ Zone  State- 

128  Mar.  60  PHE 


Kitchen  Bouquet 

Dept.  K3P,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


Pleaw  Sind  me  all  hel|X'rs  fn;  t  (  I  )  t)iie  copy  each  ot 
"Modern  Cir.iv  v  .Makiiiu"  and  (2)  "Makiiii;  Sauce>  and 
iiravies";  i')  2-oiin.e  bottle  ot  Kl  l(  III  .\  HltUQL'l  1; 
(-1)  and _  eopies  ol  recipe  leallcts  for  student.. 

\anx - -  litli 

( /i/i'jif  print) 


Ss'h'xil 


<  ity - /one _ State. 

172  Mar.  60  PHE 


Hamilton  Beach 

D'visian  of  Stovilic 
Educational  Oept. 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  your  new  reaching  Aids  fnr  Hamilton  Hsacli  I  lectrieal 
Appliances.  Don’t  forget  to  include  the  special  price  list,  for  eitlier  classroom 
or  (xrsonal  use.  on  all  appliances. 


N 


ame. 


.\Jdrcss _  _  _ _ _ _ 

<  Ity - School  (or  orKani/ation) _ _ 

/one - State _ 
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CHOOSE  YOUR 
TEACHING  AIDS 

from  this  special 
business- sponsored 
teaching  aids 
section 

on  Audio-visual 
materials . . . 

CUT  OUT 
AND  MAIL 
YOUR  COUPONS 
TODAY 
TO; 

PRACTICAI.  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

3^^  Wesl  42iifl  Slr€*et 
New  York  36,  New  York 


weaves  were  new  this  vear.  'rextiirerl  eUeefs  ol  everv 
kind  are  possible  doe  to  the  development  of  the 
iiKxlifir'd  yarns.  In  sharp  c-ontrast,  tin-  polished  cottons 
and  satin  finishes  are  also  popular.  Feiinanentiv 
fiame-prool  curtain  and  draiKiv  fabrics  were  shown 

E.isv  care  and  durability  art*  outstanding  features 
of  the  new  upholstery  fabrics.  W’ash-antl-nse  cottons 
anil  blends  reduce  care  to  a  minimum.  Other  fabrics 
feature  soil  anti  crush  resistance. 

Longer  Life  for  Girdles 

Be  nentle  with  your  j'irille.  Oon’t  brutally  riiiju  the 
pool  thinj',  savs  the  Home  Service  Department  ol 


Correct  core  can  extend  the  life  of  a 
girdle.  Follow  easy  rules  given  below. 

I 

l.aslic  Life,  anil  gives  some  rules  for  the  care  of 
girilles  Wash  in  cold  water,  using  one  capful  of 
Lastic  fafe,  stpiee/e  snils  through  gentiv;  don’t  rub. 
Hinse  girdle  thoroughly;  tlon’t  twist.  Boll  garment 
in  .tbsorbent  towel  to  remove  excess  moisture.  Dry  in- 
tloois  avva>  Irom  sunlight  anil  heat. 


Eat  Lunch— Don't  Munch! 

iCotitnmed  fioiii  lui^c  15) 

Use  .1  varietv  of  sandwich  fillings.  Incluile  different 
kinds  of  vi-gi'tabli's  anil  fresh  or  drii'd  fruits.  If  a  lunch 
box  is  carried,  a  small  plastic  container  with  tight- 
fitting  hil  mav  be  used  for  cole  slaw  or  mixed  vege¬ 
tables  Ol  cooked  fruits.  Bi'inembei  that  .it  li'ast  two 
ounces  of  complete  protein  food  such  as  egg,  fish, 
meat,  poultrv  or  cheese,  should  make  up  the  .sandwich 
lilling. 

Will'll  piMiint  biilti'i'  sandwiches  .ire  incliidi'il,  be 
siiii-  that  milk  in  soini'  form,  or  a  small  .unonnt  of  mi'at 
is  .1  part  of  this  meal,  in  order  to  inaki'  gooil  iisi-  ol 
the  vegetable  proti'ins  in  the  |)eanut  butter.  I'sii.illv 
milk  mav  bi-  bought  at  school  to  accompany  thi'  lunch 
bionght  from  home. 

Usi'  a  thermos  bottle  to  carry  hot  soup  or  coi-oa  or 
milk.  When  soup  such  as  tomato  or  beef  bouillon  is 
.1  p.iit  ol  the  luncheon,  include  a  sandwiih  which  will 
siipplv  the  necessary  protein  in  the  meal.  Bean  or  split 
pea  soup  is  hearty  anil  more  filling.  I’se  cheese,  franks, 
or  luncheon  meats  in  this  type  of  meal,  to  utilize  the 
vegetable  protein  in  the  beans  or  peas. 

Suggested  Sandwich  Fillings 

Peanut  butter  with  grated  c.irrot  or  choppeil  raisin  or 
chopix.‘d  celery 
(iround  ham  with  pickle 
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riinafish  w  ith  olive 
Salmon  with  choppetl  j»reen  pepper 
C^ioppecl  cooked  liver  with  celery 
(-ottage  cheese  with  shredded  pineapple 
Egg.  chopped  onion,  and  chopped  pimiento 

Other  Packable  Foods 


Vegetables  Fruits 

(ireen  pepper  strips  Orange 

(ail)bage  wedges  i'angerine 

(Carrot  strips  Banana 

Escarole  ( 1  or  2  leaves)  .Seasonal  fresh  fruit 
Hoinaine  ( I  or  2  leaves)  (Grapefruit  sections 
(Gole  Slaw  (in  container) 

(Gooketl  peas  or  Ikmiis  i’ineapple  chunks 

(-’ooked  mixed  vegetables  (in  container) 

Haisins 

Dried  apricots  (iinc(M)ked) 
Dried  prunes 

If  eggs,  fisb,  cottage  cheese,  or  perishable  foods  are 
included,  the  lunch  must  be  kept  in  a  refrigerator  oi 
a  very  cold  place.  Sandwiches  may  Ik*  made  and  the 
lunch  may  be  packed  in  the  evening  and  then  stored 
in  the  refrigerator  until  morning.  This  will  avoid  the 
before-sch(M)l  rush  which  often  is  the  cause  of  a  poorlv 
packed  lunch. 

The  Counter  Lunch 

Students  should  learn  that  lunch  in  tlu*  ihug  store 
or  at  the  counter  in  a  ftrod  shop  can  and  should  be 
nutritious.  Rich  desserts  and  soft  drinks  at  lunch 
should  not  displace  milk  products  and  fruit.  A  ham  on 
rye  sandwich  with  cole  slaw,  a  glass  of  buttermilk, 
and  an  apple  or  fruit  cup  is  a  good  lunch.  .Another 
suggestion  might  lx*  cottage  cheese  and  chopped  green 
pepper  sandwich  with  tomato  juice  and  chocolate 
pudding  for  dessert. 

.All  too  often  the  counter  lunch  is  an  eat-on-the-run 
tvpe  of  meal  with  no  thought  of  ginxl  food  selection. 
•A  piece  of  pie  or  doughnut  and  soda  pop  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  the  nutritious  elements  re(|uired  at  the  noon  meal. 

References: 

School  Ijiiu  Iu’s  (Old  Educdiioii,  Leaflet  No.  7,  I'.  .S. 
Office  of  Education,  A  ocational  Division,  Washington 
25.  D.  C.  5  cents. 

.A  Selected  List  of  Sittiilion  and  School  Lunch  Ma 
teruds.  liuman  Nutrition  Research  Branch,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington  25,  D.  (G.  Revised,  Feb.  1954. 

A  Yardstick  for  School  Lunches.  P.A-50,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  .Agriculture,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Revised  1948. 

\ation(d  School  launch  Program  (a  4-page  leaflet). 
P.A-19.  U.  S.  Department  of  .Agriculture,  PrcHluction 
and  .Marketing  Administration,  Washington  25,  D.  (G. 
Revised  June,  1949. 

Roberts'  Sutrition  Work  with  Children,  Ethel  .Austin 
Martin— Univ.  of  CGhicago  Press,  1954, 

Teaching  Sutrition,  Patterson,  Barbour,  and  Epp- 
right— The  Iowa  State  College  Press,  Ames,  Iowa,  1957. 

Sutrition  Teaching  in  the  Llementanj  Sehool, 
Frances  R.  Gotlshall,  Harper  and  Brothers,  1958. 


HOOVER  HOME  INSTITUTE 

The  Hoover  Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio 

[G]  Send  me  information  on  the  Educational  Purchase  Plan 
n  Please  send  free  educational  material. 


Organiiotion _ 


Zone  Stote 
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Kerr  Gloss  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Deportment  826,  Sand  Springs,  Ohio. 

I'lcjsv  Sind  mt: 

- free  copies  ot  ll>  S/ioi/  in  llnim  Canniiin  for  cIjssrtM  m  use. 

- ni\  |VrM  nj|  frie  cops  of  h'lir  lliiin,  i  uniiinn  limik. 

Name -  - -  - T„lt _ 

t/i/iute  Inint) 


/|■■'.e _ Si  lie 
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Lea  &  Perrins,  Inc. 

Dept.  R-3,  Pollitt  Drive,  Fair  Lawn,  New  Jersey 

I  ree  t.iwik  Book  /)/>/>i  v  \li«  I  ikr,  pafjee  of  meiiN  l.ivoriic  elishes,  I6S 
rc-cipes,  7U  "kckiJ  j;o-lO|;ctliers”  for  meal  plaonin,;,  illiiMrateil  "how  to  carve” 
sections,  etc.  Senil  for  your  copj  toiljv 


( /i/iusc  limit) 


Sehool  oi  ttrcani/.iiioi 
Vdelress _ _  _ _ 


./one _ State.-  .  . 
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FREE!  NEW  TEACHER'S  PORTFOLIO 

Mory  Hal«  Martin,  Diractor  of  Horn*  Economict 
iibby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  4,  lllinoit 

rifiisf  sfiHl:  TiNirht-r*.**  roilf*»llo  roittaiiiin^i  “Th»* 
.\!l  of  Salad  .MiikitiK,*’  »i  hfti  fMialffr”  IfafU'tx 

«'o\«*rlnu  thf  story  nf  raiiiitd  aiat  frozen  {oimIm,  (» 
itM'ipf  foldt'is,  assMi'ttd  fl*s«ii|d  i\  IJI»1»>  lalnds, 
phis  itordfi'  card  foi  studfiit  lopics  of  all  litciu* 
I  iin* 


School  or  Organiiotion 
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J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

333  West  Lake  Street 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  informal  ion  on  your  new  tests: 

□  BUIlDINt.  Yt)L'R  lUtMl  till 

□  loot)  f-OR  HI  in  R  IIVINC.,  trd  I  d.iion,  llhO 


I  ph  ase  print ) 


School  Name- 
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MANY  OF  THESE 
COUPONS  ARE 
exclusive  WITH 
IMIACTICAL 
HOME 

EC(  )NOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION  OF 
CO-ED  I 


BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  OUT 
EACH  COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 


Send  to: 

PKACnCAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OE  CO-ED 

33  Wt^sl  42ihI  Street 
Nen  York  36,  New  York 


Perfect  Pies 

(Continued  from  jxifie  17) 


Novelty  Crusts 


Coconut,  crackcrN.  dry  cereal,  nuts,  and  meringue  can 
Ik-  used  to  make  pie  shells  for  chiffon  and  cream-type 
fillings. 

Coconut  Crust;  L^se  1  1/3  cups  flaked  c(K‘oniit,  2  tbsps. 
melted  Initter,  2  thsps.  sugar  and  mix  thoroughly.  Spre;ul 
over  pie  plate.  B.ike  10-12  minutes  375“  F.  oven.  C(M)1 
and  fill. 

(tracker  or  Cere;d  (.’ruinh  Crust:  Crush  crackers  or  dry 
cereal  to  make  1  1/3  cups  of  crumbs.  Mix  with  1/4  cup 
butter  or  margarine,  a<Ul  1/4  cup  sugar  if  cereal  or  craek- 
i-rs  are  not  sweet.  I’ress  mixture  firmly  over  bottom  and 
si(U-s  of  an  8-  m  9-inch  pie  plate.  Bake  at  375°  F.  8 
or  1(1  minutes. 

Nut  C’rust:  Cirind  one  cup  w.dnuts,  Brazil  nuts,  ixc.ms, 
or  blanched  almonds  ;md  mix  with  2  tbsps.  sugar.  Cirease 
8-  or  9-inch  pie  plate  and  press  mixture  over  bottom  and 
sides.  Bake  at  4(K)“F.  lor  7  to  10  minutes  until  erlges 
are  lightly  broxxned.  (aK)l.  Fill  with  chiffon  filling  or 
ice  cream. 

Meringue  Shell;  I'se  prepar«-tl  meringue  mix  according 
to  directions  on  tin-  p;ickage.  Or  make  a  meringue  b> 
be.tting  I  egg  whites  with  1  cup  gramd.ited  sugar  and 

1  4  (sp.  cre;im  ol  t;irt;ir.  Spread  over  lM)ttom  and  sides  of 
greased  8-  or  9-inch  pit-  plate.  Bake  at  275°  F.  for  one 
hour.  (.'(Kil  iK'forr*  filling. 

Minaret  Pie 

ft-  411'  9-in4'li  pusirs  -ht'll  ft  ihsp.  Itiillt'r 

2  largi-  lemons,  jiiii-e  I  riip  sugar 

anil  rind  3  i'ggs,  lu'ali'ii 

In  the  top  ot  a  double  boiler  place  the  juice  and 
gmtecl  rind  ot  2  hirge  lemons,  sugar,  butter,  and  Iwaten 
eggs,  (iook  and  stir  over  low  heat  until  mixture  thickens 
and  i-oats  b;ick  of  s|)(Kin.  Caud,  ixnir  into  pastry  shell. 

Topping; 

I  pai'ki'l  im'ringiii'  mix  Kit  nip  I'oiifi-i'lioners 

riip  walei'  sugar 

Blend  water  and  sug;ir  into  mix.  be;it  on  high  speed 
on  mixer  or  with  hand  rot;iry  In-ater  until  meringue 
holds  still  peaks.  I’ri'ss  meringue  through  pastry  bag, 
forming  rosette  design  over  top  ot  pie.  Sprinkle  xvith 
gnmulated  sng;ir.  B.iki-  in  275°  F.  oven  tor  1)4  hours, 
or  until  delic;iteb  browned. 


Angel  Pie 


2  4'iips  shriMlfh-il  rii'i' 
I't'iishi'il  to  I  nip 
.3  lllsp.  4'4N'4>a 
2  4-gg  w  hill's 


I  I'lip  sugar 
I  Isp.  vanilla 

nip  shri'flili'il  i-im'oiiiiI 
3  ihsp.  rasplu'rry  jam 


lle.it  oven  to  vi-rx  slow  (275°F. ).  Cover  cookie  sheet 
with  loil.  .Mix  crumbs  aiul  cocoa.  Beat  I'gg  whites  until 
still  blit  not  tirx .  Ciradiiiilly  ;idd  sng;ir.  Bi'at  thoroughly. 
I•'l)ld  ill  v.mill.i,  crumb  mixture,  and  I'lK'Oiuit.  Shape  into 
9-iiKli  shell  on  foil.  Baki-  one  hour.  Turn  off  oven.  Open 
door  ;md  le;ive  tor  1.5  minutes,  (’ool  thoroughly  on  toil. 
S|)read  inside  ot  shell  with  a  thin  layer  of  jam.  Fill  with 
v.iiiilla  cream  or  instant  vanilla  pudding.  I'op  with  curls 
1)1  semi-swet't  choeoliite.  CJhill  thoroughly.  Y’ield:  6  servings. 


Lime  Pie 


Itakeil  9-im-li  pii*  shi-ll 
2  tsp.  plain  gelatine 
flip  eohl  wali'r 
4  eggs.  •M'parali'il 

Cri'en 


I  nip  sugar 

1  Isp.  shredili'il  liini'  pi'i'l 
'  ■_>  nip  liiiii'  jiiin* 

'  i  Isp.  salt 
C.oloring 
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DissoKe  in  v\alt.*r;  set  aside.  Coiiihine  egjj 

>oiks,  a  enp  of  sii^ar,  liiiu‘  (H'd  aiul  juice  in  a  double 
Ijoilcr.  C(K)k  over  l)oi]inK  water  until  thickened,  stirriii}' 
constantly.  (Mixture  will  coat  si>oon.)  Ht’inove  from  heat. 
Stir  in  uclatine.  B«‘at  e^K  whites  with  s;ilt  until  soft 
|H-aks  are  lormed.  Add  remaining  siij^ar  gradually,  Ix'atin^ 
wi-11  aft<-r  each  addition.  A<ld  j;recn  colorint;  until  tlesiretl 
shade  is  obtained.  Continue  Ix-atin^  mixture  until  still 
pi*ak.s  are  lormed.  («ently  fold  in  hot  mixture.  I’our  into 
pastry  shell.  Chill  until  set. 


Cherry  Pie 

l’a»lr»  for  2-erii«l  pie  2  lh«p.  rorii«lari'li 

I  No.  2  eaii  pie  elierrien  2  tli«p.  Itiiller  or 

'h  Isp.  sail  iiiaricariiie 

IJr.iin  cherries  .ind  reserve  juice,  (annhine  siiR.ir,  s.ilt. 
.mil  cornstarch  .md  add  to  juice.  C.'iMik  oxer  loxx’  luMt 
until  thick  anil  cli-ar,  stirring  constantly.  .\dil  cherries 
.mil  hotter,  cool  .mil  ixour  into  pii‘  pan  lined  with  pastry. 
M.ike  a  l.ittice  top  tor  j)ie  by  cuttinj'  top  crust  p.istry 
into  strips  Ji  inch  wide,  (aiver  pie  with  half  of  the  strips, 
riieii,  starting;  at  the  center  fold  hack  every  other  strip 
mil  weave  ailditional  strips  diauonally  across  pie  until 
lop  is  covi-riHl.  Press  eiiils  of  strips  into  rim.  Kolil  oxir- 
li.muiut'  p.istry  up  .mil  over  .mil  lliite  eihje.  Bike  pie 
.it  lor  .jtt  minutes. 

Blueberry  Pie 

Vote;  If  yon  arc  t'tiitiutl  hhuhiiric\  lulhm  tin 

rrripf  above.  /Vii.x  recipe  calls  for  ftesli  berries. 

Paslrs  for  2*rrii<.|  pit*  l-.t  lltop.  flour 

1  rup«  fre-li  liliii-herrii**  '  s  l«p.  sail 

-*l*l  Clip  siiicar  I  lemon,  jiiire  and  rind 

2  ihsp.  hnlli'r  or  niarirarine 

Kit  lower  crust  into  9-inch  |)ie  pan.  Bleiiil  suitai 
with  Hour,  s.ilt,  .mil  lemon  rind  anil  mix  with  iK-rrics. 
I''ill  pii'  pan,  pour  lemon  juice  over  filling  and  dot  with 
butter.  Place  top  i  rnst  over  filling.  I'riin  anil  i  rimp  eilues. 
B.tki-  in  125°  K.  oxen  lor  .>()  minutes. 

Skillet  Pies 

M.ike  one  rei'iiH'  of  staniLird  pie  crust,  iiiiinlH-r  two. 
Divide  dough  in  half  .mil  roll  out  each  h.dl  iM-txxeen  12- 
inch  sipiares  of  xvaxeil  paper.  Boll  dough  Is  iiii'h  thick 
to  edges  of  p.iper.  Peel  oft  top  p.iper.  (iiit  p.istry 
into  .5-iui'h  stpiares.  Kill  eaih  square  xxith  a  l.irge  s|x<hiii- 
fill  of  a  thii'kened  fruit,  meat,  or  fish  mixture.  Kold 
pastry  over  filling  to  make  a  tri.iiigle  and  si-al  edges 
with  fork  dippeil  in  flour.  Kry  pies  lour  to  fixe  iniuute- 
III  one  inih  of  iiHiking  oil  heated  to  >50°  K.  I'lirii  to 
brown  Ixilh  sides.  Dr.iiii  on  p.ijx-r  towi'ls.  Serxc  w.iim. 

Butterscotch  Apple  Meringue  Pie 
(not  pictured) 

2'i>  nip- apple  'lires  -a  cup  apple  jnire  and 

(one  ran)  water 

‘(l  nip  BkIiI  lirown  'iigar  'a  eiip  dark  or  liglil  eorii 

2  llisps.  eorii'lareh  xyriip 

l-i  l|>s.  salt  I  reeipe  easy  one-«‘rii*l 

I  Isp.  einnanion  »liell 

Dr.iin  apple  slices,  resi-rxe  jiiici-  and  si‘t  asiile.  (aim- 
hine  sugar,  cornstarch,  salt,  and  cinnamon.  Stir  in 

.ipple  jiiii-e  .mil  xvater  (to  make  2/3  cup)  and  corn  syrup. 
\dd  butter,  iixik  over  medium  heat,  stirring  constantly, 
until  thickened.  Heinove  from  heat  and  fold  in  apple 

slices.  Pour  into  pie  shell.  B.ike  in  hot  oven  (  f2.5°K. ) 

2.5-30  minutes  until  crust  is  lightly  browned.  Beniove  from 
oven.  Heiluce  oven  heat  to  •32.5°  K.  During  the  last  1.5 
minutes  Ix-fore  the  pie  is  done,  make  the  meringue.  Pile 
onto  baked  pie  anil  hake  in  slow  oven  (  ■325°K. )  for 

12  niinutes  or  until  meringue  is  nicely  hrowneil. 


Educational  Dapartment 
McCali'f  Patterns 
230  Park  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York 

I’leiSf  scihI  me  Xl.  l'aH's  ing  I  ilin.triiis  .Scries  \i>  Six  I- iitl-Ciitor 

Filmstrips  for  IM)  •  I  itting  for  Fa-liioii  •  Shaping  the  Silhouette  •  l.irth  of  a 
I’atterii  •  ('.ilciMlar  of  Cottons  •  I’lus  I'wo  signilii  ant  lilnistrips.  to  Ik-  released  in 
I9<>il.  .\lso  in.  hided  are  I iistru.  tion  and  Commentary  Manual  for  e.«.  h  lilmstrip 
and  I'.iiok-ltox  eoniainer 

( ft.  iiii’ firitif  ) 

s.  ho.il  or  Organi/ation - - - - — 

«  nv _ _  — /oiK'.^ _ State - — 

Please  make  ek.uk  or  moa.-y  order  payable  to  Mei'all  Corp. 

21S  Mar.  60  PHE 


CANNED  FOODS 


Consumer  Service  Div.,  National  Conners  Association 
1133  30th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

I’Uasc  Send  me  tree  new  and  revised  ediuaii.in.il  mr.criilx  alxiiit  .'innej 
f.iody  for _ xtiufciiti. 

Vliool _ |r.  ll.S _ II  S _ (  ollcge  _ 

224  Mar.  60  PHE 

National  Turkey  Federation 

Mt.  Morris.  Illinois 

_ _  I’lcJss’  s.'iid  hiMiklet;  I  iirki'x .  tlie  \Kmi  Tli.it  Mei's  I  li.;iiesi  Ntiiritional 

M  .loj.irjs. 

I’lc.ise  send  ar  icle.  '.Xiiiiiio  Xcid  (  oniposiiion  ot  I  urke)  Me  lt.” 


<  ity. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ —  _  /.one  State 

(O/fer  liiiiileJ  /»  eitnlineiilal  VnihJ  Stales) 
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O-Cedar  Div.  of  American-Marietta  Company 

3246  West  49th  Street,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 

I’le.ise  send  me: 

_ '  T'very-Vl  hieli-'X'ay”  .Nylon — yl.iiti  ea.  Ii 

_  "Spin- Ab«>ut”  Daeron — 15.01)  eaeli 

_ _  "1  ady  Marietta”  Diixl  Mop — S2.00  eaeli 

M5  CIIKCK  IS  KNCl.OSKII 

street  and  \ limber _  _  _ _ _ 


New  Teaching  Aids  For  The  Table  ^ 

ONEIDA  SIIVERSMITHS,  Oneida,  New  York 

I'le.isc  s..!id  me; 

'3  '  IF  anty  Ini  X  onr  I  ahle”  lay  M.inaii  Xlarsh,  llire.toi  nl  Un.'ida  I  .|1>I.  I'l 
Servue,  o-page  manual  lor  teaeliers  or.  sterling,  silverplair  and  .taiiile 
vxare  and  hnlIo.xix.ire,  l.ilile  eti.pirtte,  care  nl  T.i>>leix.ire  .iml  n<  ix  in. 
diiine.wjre  hy  Oneida. 

J  Cooperative  pri-es  on  silverware  or  stainless  for  elassronni  use 

^  Detailed  iniUrniainin  ilanui  llneida's  fatale  Service  D  iiinnstralinn  kil  ih  i 
loan 

(Please  Prtss') 

Vddress _ _  .  ,  - - 


_ _ _/one_ 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  anfl  only 
magazine  expressly 
designed  for  the 
home  economics  stndents 
in  yonr  classes. 

Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  350,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Jusi  fill  out  roii/ions 
anil  mail  ihrm  today  to: 

PRACTK  AI.  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO  ED 
.*^3  West  42iifl  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Fabrics  Suited  to  Spring 

(Continued  from  pufie  13) 

Syl-Mer,  a  silicone  prcK-ess,  surrounds  each  fiber  of 
the  fabric  preventiii}'  penetration  of  moisture.  As  a 
result,  water-based  stains  and  spots  roll  easily  oft  the 
surface  of  the  fabric  without  teavin|{  any  tell-tale 
remains.  WVinkles  and  crea.ses  are  jireatly  minimi/ed 
because  of  the  reduce<l  exposure  to  moisture. 

This  spring  a  selection  of  suits,  blazers,  and  skirts 
in  jersey  and  flannel  will  be  available  with  a  Syl-Mer 
finish.  The  selection  of  colors  includes  pastel  shades 
and  white.  Once  considered  impractical  and  expeti- 
sive  to  care  for,  the.se  colors  can  be  worn  with  a 
minimum  of  care  and  expense. 

[.A  white  Syi-.Mer  treated  suit  is  shown  on  Co-ed’s 
cover.] 

Characteristics  and  Care  of  Fabrics 

Here  is  a  (piick  summary  of  the  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics  and  care  of  some  popular  suiting  blends. 

Acrilan  \  resilient,  lightweight,  and  strong  fab¬ 
ric.  Ilesists  mildew,  moths,  sunlight,  and  abrasion. 
Shonld  be  washed  in  warm  water  and  mild  snds  and 
allowed  to  drip  dry;  dries  (juicklv.  touch  up  with 
the  iron  may  be  rerpiired.  Clan  be  permanently  pleated. 

Arnel  Has  a  soft  hand,  low  absorbency,  lairly 
strong,  llesists  fading.  May  be  permanently  pleated 
and  water-|)roofed.  C^an  be  washed  and  dryer-dried. 

Creslun  Has  versatility  of  texture.  Is  drapable, 
non-allergic,  moth-proof,  and  mildew-proof.  Is  warm 
and  lightweight,  wrinkle-  and  stain-resi.stant.  Resists 
fu//ing  and  matting.  Holds  its  shape  and  is  (jiiick 
drying.  Dyes  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  which  are 
fast  to  light,  washing,  and  perspiration.  C’an  be 
washed  in  warm  water  with  mild  suds.  Usually  nei’ds 
no  ironing.  If  nei'ded,  nst*  low  .setting. 

Dacron  Is  resilient  and  retains  size  and  shapi*. 
Resists  wrinkles,  mildew,  and  moths.  Strong  with 
little  stretch.  Can  be  permanently  pleated  and  be 
made  to  resist  pilling  and  static.  Is  washable  in  warm 
water  and  drips  dry. 

Kodel  Strong,  resilient,  resists  chemicals,  weather¬ 
ing,  pilling,  and  wrinkles.  Withstands  high  tempera¬ 
ture.  Has  low  absorption.  Can  be  |H'rmanently 
pleated.  May  be  washed  in  hot  water.  Needs  little  or 
no  ironing. 

Orion  Has  soft,  luxurious  hand,  bnlk  witlumt 
weight,  is  drapable  Has  good  wrinkle  recovery  and 
crease  retention.  Resists  sunlight,  atmospheric  gases, 
mildew,  and  moths.  Some  garments  shoidd  be  dry 
cleaned,  but  most  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  in  ma¬ 
chine.  Rleaching,  bluing,  or  optical  whitening  agents 
may  be  used  on  many  white  garments. 

Topel  Has  silky  character  and  soft,  Inxurions 
hand.  Is  absorbent.  Takes  brilliant  dyes.  Can  nsnally 
be  washed  with  little  or  no  ironing.  This  depends  on 
what  it  is  blended  with,  as  it  takes  on  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  blended  filK*r. 

Zefran  Is  lightweight,  warm,  dnrable.  Dries  cpiick- 
ly .  Has  good  w  rinkle  resistance  and  retains  pleats  or 
crease.  Slutnld  be  drycleaned  nnless  marked  wash¬ 
able.  Drips  dry  and  needs  little  or  no  ironing. 
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Fabric 

Fashions 


^9^ 


For  Spring  and  Summer 


AS  late  spring  approaches,  look  lor  these  color  coiii- 
aTL  binatioiis;  beige-and-u  lute,  browii-aiul-white,  and 
the  whole  gamut  ol  pastels  in  all  fabrics.  These  colors 
appear  in  all  t\pcs  of  prints— florals,  tie,  and  abstracts. 
Since  colors  are  mostly  nmterl  or  soltened,  the  print 
appeal  lies  chiefly  in  artful  spacing  of  the  motif  against 
the  white  ground.  Some  prints  for  both  spring  and 
slimmer  will  favor  the  soft,  watery  or  impressionist 
look.  \\'arp-t\pe  prints  continue  to  be  popular. 

.Moving  on  to  the  summer  color  picture,  first  and 
foremost  the  vogue  is  white,  in  every  shading.  The 
snn  will  refleet  from  dazzling  chalk-white,  off-white 
and  foam-white  dresses.  Of  eourse,  white  lends  itself 
easiest  to  the  classic  look,  in  the  styles  of  Chanel  anil 
Newport,  for  dresses  and  sportswear.  What’s  more, 
novelty  weaves,  intriguing  to  the  touch,  will  add  sur¬ 
face  interest.  Light  basket  weaves,  needlepoint  pirjues, 
waffle  weaves,  jacipiards,  leno  effects,  oxford  and 
twill  weaves  complete  the  white  texture  story. 

.•\s  for  summer  prints,  they  are  espeeially  effect i\e 
in  cottons  with  texture  interest.  Look  for  the  effect  of 
moire  shimmering  through  a  floral  pattern,  or  basket- 
weave  to  a  Tyrolean  design. 

Brilliant  is  the  word  for  summer’s  sportswear,  with 
bright  gold,  coral,  and  tnr(|uoise  splashing  against 
persistent  whites.  .Ml  the  melon  shades  endorsed  by 
fop  fashion  magazines  should  Ik*  big,  from  Persian 
melon  (palest  orange)  right  through  hot  coral  to  water¬ 
melon  (deepest  rose).  Mid-summer  should  see  red, 
white,  and  blue  u.sed  for  Chanel-  and  nautical-type 
sportswear  sets.  Batik  prints,  madras  stripes,  and  big 
bliK'k  print  designs  make  giwid  use  of  these  same 
i-olors.  'rhesi-  would  be  appropriate  tor  sportswear. 
Handkerchief  and  scarf  patterns  will  Ik*  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  separates. 

Two  new  trends  in  summer  cotton  prints:  In  one, 
flat  color,  w  ith  no  outlining,  appears  on  white  ground. 
In  the  other,  scroll  or  line  designs  (take-offs  on  old 
prints  and  engravings,  embroidery  and  wrought-iron 
effects)  appear  on  pale  or  tinted  grounds. 

Favored  for  after-dark  wear,  hand-printed  silk  or- 
ganzas  (some  from  Japan),  as  well  as  embroidered 
organdies,  will  bliMim.  In  soft  fabrics,  sheers  are  build¬ 
ing  up  to  fad  dimensions.  Ginghams  (to  lie  much-pro¬ 
moted  in  pink),  voiles,  and  organdies  may  well  steal 
the  summer  scene. 

Adapted  from  ait  article  in  Piece  Cioods  Merchandiser, 
a  McCall  publication. 


Practical  Home  Economics 
Edition  of  Co-ed 

33  West  42nd  St..  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

There  are - - - home  economies  i>n  my  suff. 

I’lease  send -  KRtT  exira  copies  of  the  March  Couptm  Service  Section 

so  that  each  home  economist  can  order  the  teachin);  materials  she  needs 
individually. 

•Name _ _ _  _ _ _ 

( pli  uw  fiiiiit) 


_ Zi.ne _ State  _ 
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MISS  RIT 

1437  West  Morris  Street 
Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

1‘lease  send  me - copies  ot  tlu  new  Rit  home  decorating  IvMiklet,  "This 

IS  the  House  ih.it  Color  Roilt.”  I  enclose  2 If  for  each  copy. 


Street  oi  R.l). 


_ No.  I’upils- 


—  Zone  _ State. 
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Southern  Flavoring  Company 
Dept.  C-500,  Bedlord,  Virginia 

Our  Kroup  would  like  to  earn  a  Silver  Service  by  selling  Hippy  Home  Vanilla 
I'lavorinK  as  describeil  in  your  ad  on  pa^e  27. 

r~1  CRFDIT  ORDhR.  Send  *>  do/,  dollir  bottles  of  Vanilla.  'X'e’ll  sell  it,  send 
money  within  ft  weeks  and  receive  our  Silver  Service, 
n  (  .SSH  ORDI  R.  1’le.tsc  send  Silver  Service  with  t  do/,  bottles  Vanilla.  We 
•••nclose  SIOS.IM)  and  hue  no  further  obliKation. 

Name _ _ _ 

'(If  orJiiiiiK  o« 

173  Mar.  60  PHE 


"Here's  How  To  Make 
Danish  Pastry  With  Allswet" 

Please  send  iih; - copies  of  Martha  Iowan's  new  folder. 

Offer  is  limned  to  in  copies  and  jtonsl  only  in  continental 
United  States. 

Mail  to: 

Martha  Logan,  Swift  6  Company 
Box  6199,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


I  el  fail  fir  ml) 

NAMi: _ 

SCHOOI _ 

ADDRl  SS _ 

(  1  1  Y _ 


STATF _ 
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Tampax  Incorporated,  i6i  E.  42nd  St.,  n.  y.  17,  n.  y.  (P$-30-B) 

I’lease  send  me  the  free  material:  "I  rom  l  iciion  to  l  act,”  a  teacher’s  jtuidc; 
.\  companion  bookle't  for  students;  "On  KecominK  a  Yi'oman,”  a  IftO  paxe  book 
dealing  with  adolescent  interests  and  problems;  Order  card  for  free  additional 
supply  of  the  above. 


SHII’IMNG  l  ABIT— PM  ASi:  PRINT 


leacher’s  Name- 


ScluMil  or  Organization  — 
School  or  Office  Address. 


-State  _ 
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. ► 

THESE  FREE 
AND 

LOW-COST 

TEACHING 

AIDS 

. ► 

ar«* 

for  your 
iiiiiiKMiiate 
usr  .  ,  , 

. ► 

IMaiiy  will  not 
l>(‘  ofTrr<‘(l  a^aiii, 

80  svnd 

your  I 

rou  lions  \ 

promiitly  to:  • 

▼ 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OE  CO-ED 
42iid  Street 

New  York  36,  New  York 


Paprika  is  the  ni-ntlt*  fllrl  ol  all  tlu*  spices.  Its  j»av 
come-liitlier  color  attracts  the  c\c  and  tempts  the 
appetite.  Its  vivid  scarlet  mij'ht  he  considered  a  enl- 
inary  cosmetic  to  highlight  hors  d’oenvres,  main  dishes, 
and  .salads. 

Paprika  is  a  member  of  the  eapsienm  family  which 
also  inehides  red  pepper,  cayenne,  and  chili  peppers. 
It  is  grown  in  Knrope  and  the  Ihiited  States.  .After  the 
pods  are  harvested  and  dried  they  are  ground  sex  eral 
times  to  make  a  powder  fine  enough  for  dusting. 

.Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  mild,  rather  sweet 
form  of  paprika  grown  in  (California  and  imported 
from  Spain.  However,  there  is  a  more  pungent  varietx 
produced  in  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania  that 
is  practically  unavailable  for  export  at  this  time.  A 
fairly  good  substitute  for  th«‘  pungent  variety  can  be 
made  by  adding  a  pineli  of  cayenne  to  mild  paprika. 

Popidar  as  a  garnish,  paprik.i  is  also  used  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  many  dishes.  It  is  highly  complement.irx 
to  chicken,  lamb,  beef,  fish,  and  \egetables.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  in  low  sodium  diets  to  enhance  bland 
and  otherwise  uninteresting  dishes. 

The  Hungarians  and  their  neighboring  countries  of 
Rumania  and  A’ugoslavia,  have  a  whole  category  of 
dishes  known  as  paprikas.  .Most  well  known  is  goulash 
made  with  plenty  of  onions,  butter,  |iaprika  and  beef. 
It  is  cooked  with  slow,  moist  heat  until  tender  and 
served  with  noodles  or  dumplings.  Other  favorites  are 
chicken  paprika  aiul  fish  dishes. 

There  are  many  fascinating  wavs  to  use  this  pretty 
little  spice  as  a  garnish.  For  salads,  dip  the  edge  ol 
greens  in  paprika  to  form  a  rosy  frame.  Or  roll  th*' 
edges  of  sliced  and  seoretl  euenmbers  in  the  spice. 

Tinted  hnnon  slices  make  a  pert  topping  for  fish. 
First  cover  half  of  the  lemon  slice  with  paper  and 
sprinkle  paprika  on  the  uncovered  half.  Remove  paper 
and  place  minced  parsley  on  the  other  halt. 

For  a  delicate  blush  pink  or  rich  robust  color,  fold 
paprika  into  cream  sauces,  ehe<‘se  sauces,  sour  cream, 
or  mayonnaise.  Use  it  liberally  in  salad  dressings  and 
barlH'cue  sauces.  Combine  with  bread  crumbs  for  cas¬ 
serole  toppings.  Sprinkle  it  on  potato  chips  and  heat 
them  in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes.  Or  roll  out  left¬ 
over  pastry,  cut  into  strips  and  sprinkle  with  cheese 
and  paprika  for  a  tasty  morsel. 

There  are  endless  ways  to  use  paprika  and  there  are 
only  three  rules.  Do  not  combine  it  with  .sweet  dishes. 
.Avoid  overheating  it  in  cooking  because  it  burns 
<iuiekly  and  becomes  dark  and  bitter.  Protect  it  from 
flavor  loss  by  storing  it  in  a  closed  container. 
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.4  frimk,  mi>drin  disciusion 
of  n^tythnig  n  Irm-agr  git/ 
wants  and  n/'rdi  to  know 


BECOMINC 


InltodtulioN  by 
lOVISE  BITES  AMES 
III  Ihf  (irtrll  Initaule 


FOn  YOl  R  STUDENTS 


what  every  girl  needs  to  know— to  help  her  grow  into  healthy  womanhood 

with  introduction  by  Louise  Bates  Ames  of  the  Gesell  Institute 

On  Becoming  a  Woman  is  a  frank,  Jiuxlcrn  discussion  alxjut  problems  teen-agers  worry  and 
wonder  alxnit-  only  to  find  no  answers  at  all,  or  worse  still,  confusing  and  even  incorrect  answers. 
Here  at  last  is  a  lxx)k  Ijotli  teachers  and  parents  will  wekoine  for  their  young  girls,  I'hey  will  appre¬ 
ciate,  too,  its  sensible  and  ellective  suggestions  ,  .  .  its  frank  and  realistic  approach. 

In  its  intixxluction,  Louise*  Bates  .Ames  writes;  “It  makes  quite  clear  the  fact...  that  lx*ing  a  woman 
can  lx*  a  wonderful  and  satisfying  thing,  but  that  it  is  a  responsibility  as  well  as  a  pleasure.” 


1  Ik-  IxtiK  aiional  Dcpai  iinnit  ul  l  aiiipax  Incor^xjratcd  will  be 
niacl  lo  send  you  a  ropy  of  ON  BF.CIO.MI.NG  A  WX^MAN — 
as  part  of  the  complete  rampax  ediit  ationul  kit.  .Simply  fill 
out  the  cou)K)n  below. 


Your  students  will  find  frank  and 
practical  answers  to  these  questions: 


I  ampax  liu oi'iKtrated  I’-IO-B 

Ihl  Fast  42nd  .Street.  .New  ^’ork  17, 

Please  send  itte  the  free  tnaterial  listed  lx-low: 

•  “I  rom  l  it  (iott  to  Fat  t,”  a  teacher’s  ^itide. 

•  ;\  compatiioti  Ixtoklel  for  students. 

•  “On  BecottiitiK  a  Wotnan,”  a  l<>()-pane  Ixiok  dealing  with 
adolescent  ititerests  and  problems. 

•  Order  c  ard  for  free-  additiotial  supply  of  the  alxtvc. 

/  nuhrr's  .\anif 


•  W  hat’s  happctiiim:  t«)  m\  iMKlyi* 

•  How  do  I  becotnc  a  woman;’ 

•  W  hat’s  the  limction  of  tnetistruation* 

•  What’s  happening  to  the  boys.* 

•  How  cati  1  get  along  with  my  family? 

•  What  about  smoking,  dritiking,  jjetting: 

•  How  can  I  dress  well  on  my  allowance? 

•  Is  going  steady  the  right  thing  for  tne? 

•  What’s  wrong  w  ith  the  teen-age  crush? 


Sifmil  or  Orguniz<ition_ 
Sihuul  or  Office  Address. 
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Do  your  students  know  these  4  important  ways 

Frigidaire  electric  ranges  are  easier  to  clean? 


In  quick,  easy  ways,  the  Fngidaire  Electric 
Range  lets  you  keep  its  porcelain  enamel  beauty 
glowing  inside  and  out.  Around  the  range  top 
the  raised  edge  keeps  spills  off  sides  and  floors. 


On  the  control  panel  the  knobs  pull  off  for  wipe- 
across  cleaning.  Below  are  four  pace-setting, 
easy-clean  features  that  take  the  chore  out  of 
today's  cooking.  Only  from  Frigidaire. 


enu  sniumg  sneives. 


clean  sur¬ 
face  units 


Porcelain  enamel  drip- 
bowls  catch  and  hold 
all  spillovers.  The  wide 
flat  Radiantube  Units 
are  self-cleaning,  lift  up 
and  stay  up  while  the 
drip-bowls  and  chrome 
rings  can  go  to  the  sink. 
No  more  juggling. 


range  design 


I  Rl.bb  bO 

Pull  ’N  Clean  Oven  —  a  wonder  in  homemaking  because  it 
siives  hours,  saves  knees.  The  whole  oven  pulls  all  the  way  out  to 
I  clean.  You  can  stand  up  and  reach  through  the  open  top  to  wipe 
oil  the  back  corners  as  easily  as  the  sides.  No  more  drudger>. 


Now  it’s  easy  to  get 
at  the  dirt  that  gets 
under  the  range.  The 
Frigidaire  bottom  full- 
width  drawer  is  com¬ 
pletely  removable  to 
permit  sweeping  under 
the  range  without  mov¬ 
ing  it  an  inch.  With  all 
these  features,  range 
cleaning  reduces  to  mere 
minutes. 


The  Pull  ’N  Clean 
Oven  comes  in  8 
ranges.  30-inch  and 
40-inch  sizes. 

Why  not  put  a  new 
Frigidaire  Range  in 
your  school? 


FRIGIDAIRE 

RRODUCT  OF  OENERAU  MOTORS 


ADVANCED  APPLIANCES 


